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ABSTRACT 

(Distribution  Limitation  Statement  No,  2) 

This  program  studies  photoelastically  the  transmitted,  reflected  and  re¬ 
fracted  waves  resulting  when  a  wave  generated  by  explosive  or  air-shock  loading 
reaches  the  plane  interface  between  two  birefringent  materials  of  different 
impedances.  Dynamic  photoelastic  and  photoviscoelastic  methods  complemented 
by  moird  techniques  were  used,  A  special  explosive  loading  system  using  PETN 
(Pentaerythritol  Tetranitrate)  was  developed,  A  shock  tube  was  used  for  air- 
shock  loading.  The  photoelastic  and  tnoird  fringe  patterns  in  the  explosively 
loaded  models  were  photographed  with  a  Cranz-Schardin  multiple  spark  camera 
operating  at  a  rate  of  200,000  frames  per  second ,  A  Fastax  camera  was  used  in 
recording  similar  patterns  in  the  air-shock  loaded  models*  A  class  of  bire¬ 
fringent  model  materials  with  controllable  impedance  was  developed.  All  models 
consisted  of  two  layers  of  birefringent  materials  having  an  impedance  ratio  of 
2:1,  The  models  were  loaded  by  a  buried  explosive  source  in  the  low-impedance 
medium,  a  buried  explosive  source  in  the  high-impedance  medium.  The  distance 
of  the  point  of  loading  from  the  interface  was  varied.  Propagation  and 
attenuation  characteristics  of  incident,  reflected  and  refracted  waves  were 
studied.  The  formation  of  headwaves  at  the  interface  was  clearly  evident  in 
one  case.  Stress  determinations  were  made  in  some  instances  using  photoelastic 
and  moir£  data. 
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SECTION  I 


INTRODUCTION 


This  program  is  aimed  at  developing  technical  information  on 
the  propagation  of  stress  waves  in  earth  produced  by  high-intensity 
surface  or  subsurface  explosions.  The  nature  and  intensity  of  these 
stress  waves  and  their  interaction  with  material  and  geometrical 
discontinuities,  such  as  interfaces  between  geological  strata,  is  of 
vital  significance  to  the  design  of  underground  structures.  Experi¬ 
mental  field  data  do  exist,  but  they  do  not  yield  a  complete  picture 
of  the  phenomenon.  Besides,  it  is  very  impractical  to  make  experi¬ 
mental  field  observations  for  the  study  of  the  influence  of  parameters 
such  as  impedance  ratio  of  adjacent  layers,  distance  of  explosive 
source  from  interface,  type  of  explosive  detonation  (surface  or  buried), 
inclination  of  wavefront  with  interface,  etc.  A  complete  knowledge 
of  stress  wave  interaction  phenomena  and  their  dependence  on  the 
geometrical  and  material  parameters  of  the  media  is  desired. 

One  approach  in  studying  the  fundamental  aspects  of  s tress  - 
wave  propagation  and  interaction  with  discontinuities  has  been  the 
use  of  photoelastic  and  moire  techniques  with  plastic  models.  A 
number  of  such  programs  have  been  sponsored  by  the  Air  Force  Weapons 
Laboratory  with  the  IIT  Research  Institute.  Models  with  cavities  of 
various  shapes  and  inclusions  of  various  rigidities  subjected  to 
falling  weight,  explosive,  and  air-shock  loadings  have  been  studied. 

Both  elastic  and  viscoelastic  studies  have  been  conducted  (Ref.  1  and  2) . 
One  major  conclusion  from  these  investigations  has  been  that  in  most 
cases  dynamic  stresses  around  discontinuities,  such  as  cavities  and 
inclusions  simulating  underground  structures,  can  be  computed  from 
the  free-field  state  of  stress  using  static  stress  ratios  which  are 
not  appreciably  different  from  dynamic  ones.  The  most  recently 
concluded  study  dealt  with  wave  propagation  in  layered  media  (Ref.  3). 
Explosively  loaded  models,  consisting  of  layers  of  CR-39  and  aluminum 
with  an  impedance  ratio  of  6:1  were  used. 
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The  objective  of  the  present  study  is  to  employ  all 
previously  developed  experimental  techniques  of  dynamic  photo¬ 
elasticity  and  moire  to  the  study  of  wave  propagation  in  layered 
media.  More  particularly,  the  objective  is  to  study  photoelastically 
the  transmitted,  reflected  and  refracted  waves  resulting  when  a 
wave  generated  by  explosive  or  air  shock  loading  reaches  the  plane 
interface  between  two  birefringent  materials  having  an  impedance 
ratio  of  2:1.  The  program  consists  of  the  following  three  Phases: 

Phase  I:  Air-Blast  Loading  on  the  Free  Surface 

Phase  II:  Buried  Source  in  the  Low- Impedance  Medium 

Phase  III:  Buried  Source  in  the  High- Impedance  Medium 

The  distance  between  the  source  of  loading  and  the  interface  was 
varied. 

A  new  explosive  charge,  Pentaerythritol  Tetranitrate  (PETN), 
was  used  in  this  investigation  and  is  described  in  Section  III  along 
with  other  experimental  methods  and  techniques.  Also  described  is 
the  Schardin  multiple  spark  camera, which  was  operated  at  a  rate  of 
200,000  frames  per  second  to  record  dynamic  photoelastic  and  moire 
fringe  patterns . 

A  significant  phase  of  the  work  was  the  development  of  bire¬ 
fringent  model  materials  with  controllable  impedance.  Thus,  it  was 
possible  to  make  both  layers  of  the  model  transparent  and  birefringent 
as  opposed  to  the  previous  study  where  one  layer  (aluminum)  was 
opaque.  The  development  of  these  materials  and  their  property 
determinations  are  described  in  Sections  IV  and  V.  The  remaining 
sections  of  the  report  describe  the  application  of  the  materials, 
methods,  and  techniques  to  the  solution  of  the  particular  problems  of 
Phases  I,  II, and  III  above.  In  the  closing  section,  results  are 
summarized,  some  conclusions  are  drawn  and  recommendations  for  future 
work  are  made . 
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SECTION  II 


WAVE  PROPAGATION  IN  LAYERED  MEDIA 


1.  Reflection  and  Refraction  of  Plane  Waves  at  an  Interface 

In  general,  a  disturbance  of  any  kind  reaching  the  interface 
of  two  dissimilar  media  produces  two  reflected  and  two  refracted 
waves.  Under  special  circumstances,  depending  on  the  incident  wave 
and  the  impedances  of  the  media,  additional  waves  may  be  generated. 

In  the  case,  for  example,  where  the  source  of  the  disturbance  is  in 
the  low-impedance  medium  the  two  refracted  waves  can  generate  five 
different  headwaves.  Thus,  a  maximum  of  nine  different  waves  can  be 
generated  by  a  single  incident  wave  at  the  interface  of  two  layers. 

This  problem  is  extremely  complex  for  a  complete  mathematical  analysis. 
The  analytical  formulation  of  the  problem  for  elastic  waves  is  given 
by  Ewing,  Jardetsky,  and  Press  (Ref.  4).  The  corresponding  problem 
for  viscoelastic  waves  is  much  more  complex.  Several  aspects  of 
that  problem  dealing  with  the  interaction  of  viscoelastic  waves  with 
plane  boundaries  have  been  discussed  by  Cooper  and  Reiss  (Ref.  5). 

An  incident  wave  of  any  type,  impinging  on  the  interface  of 
the  two  elastic  media  will  produce,  in  general,  compress ional  and 
distortional  waves  in  both  media. 

The  potential  functions  describing  the  waves  at  the  interface 

are : 


mi  =  A^  exp  J 

i  k  (ct  -  x  +  a^y) 

+  Au  exp 

^i  k  (ct  -  x 

-axy) 

*]_  "  exp 

|  i  k  (ct  -  x  +  b^y)J 

+  Bu  exp  | 

^i  k  (ct  -x 

-b1y) 

q>2 

+2 


A-^2  exp  i  k  (ct  -  x  + 


B-^2  exP  i  k  (ct  -  x  +  v> 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 
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where 


k  = 


2  7T  COS  e  2  7T  cos  f 


"X  /  =  wavelengths  for  compressional  and  distortional 

waves,  respectively. 


c  =  wave  velocity  along  interface 


a,  =  tan  e. 


C— )  -  1 

al 


1/2 


b,  =  tan  f. 


a«  =  tan  e. 


b0  =  tan 


1/2 

1/2 

1/2 


a. 


p. 

l 


o  Vl/2 

+  2  p,. 

1  =  dilatational  wave  velocity  (i  =  1,  2) 

Pi 


=  /  — i-  \  =  distortional  wave  velocity  (i  =  1,  2) 

pi 


\l/2 


el*  fl’  e2  and  f2  are  defined  in  FiS-  1> 


subscripts  1  and  2  refer  to  media  1  and  2, 


V  ui 


=  Lame  constants  of  materials 


=  densities 
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Figure  i.  REFLECTION  AND  REFRACTION  OF  A  DILATATIONAL  (P) 
WAVE  AT  AN  INTERFACE  BETWEEN  TWO  ELASTIC  MEDIA 
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A  and  B  (with  appropriate  subscripts)  refer  to  amplitudes 
of  dilatational  and  distortional  waves. 


From  the  elementary  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction  we 


have: 


a. 


f3n 


a. 


c  = 


cos  e. 


cos  f. 


cos  e. 


COS  f' 


(5) 


These  conditions  imply  that  for  real  e^,  f^,  the  interface 

velocity  c  must  be  greater  than  a^,  (3^,  02,  and  p^.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  some  coefficients,  say  a2  and  b2,  are 
imaginary,  i.e.,  that 


C  CLr 


and 


c  <  fi. 


In  this  case,  phase  changes  would  occur  upon  refraction. 

The  displacements  and  stresses  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  potential  functions  as  follows: 


and 


u  „  i  s  v  SM.  +  c5± 


'x 


"9y 

2 


a  =  |i  (^-3-  +  ^-4 

yx  \3x3y  9x2 


3y 


37 

37 


(6) 


(7) 


o  =  w2  4  +  2  viafy  +  ^2-j 
yy  l  ?Y2  *3 x  3y 


(8) 


The  boundary  conditions  at  y  =  0  require  that 


U1  u2 


V1  "  v2 


(9) 
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and 


(o  )  =  (a  ) 

yy  i  yy  2 


^  ayx  ^  ^  °yx  ^  2* 


(10) 


By  substituting  the  potential  functions  from  Eqs.  (1),  (2), 
(3), and  (4)  in  Eqs.  (6),  (7),  and  (8)  and  applying  the  boundary  con¬ 
ditions,  we  obtain  the  following  system  of  four  linear  equations  in 
terms  of  the  wave  amplitudes  Ap  A^,  A^»  Bp  Bp,  and  Bp1 


A1  +  A11  +  bl  ^B1  "  Bll^  “  A12  +  b2  B12 

al  (A1  "  All>  "  (B1  +  Bll>  =  a2  A12  ‘  B12  (12) 

Hi  Q  (bi2  "  1)  <AX  +  Au)  +  2  bx  (B!  -  BUT] 

-  U2  Q  (b22  -  X>  A12  +  2  b2  Bl7]  (13) 

4l  p  aL  (Ax  -  Au)  +  (bL2  -  1)  (B!  +  B^J] 

-  p2  p  a2  A12  +  (b22  -  1)  Bx7|  (14) 


In  the  case  where  only  an  incident  dilatational  wave  is 
considered  Bi  =  0.  Then,  the  four  amplitude  coefficients  All* 

BH»  Ai2>  flnd  B^  can  he  expressed  in  terms  of  the  incident  wave 
amplitude  Ap  Values  of  reflection  and  transmission  coefficients 
have  been  tabulated  by  Muskat  and  Meres  (Ref.  6) , 
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2.  Wave  Propagation  in  Two  Semi-Infinite  Media  for  Point 

Source  Loading 

When  the  incident  wave  is  generated  by  a  point  source  at  a 
finite  distance  from  the  interface  the  problem  becomes  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  in  the  case  of  plane  waves  discussed  above.  This  problem 
is  of  practical  importance  in  seismology  in  the  determination  of  the 
"refraction  arrival."  When  a  point  source  and  a  receiver  are  located 
in  the  low-impedance  medium  at  a  distance  from  each  other  large 
compared  to  their  distance  from  the  interface,  it  is  observed  that 
the  first  disturbance  arriving  at  the  receiver  corresponds  to  a 
propagation  along  the  path  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  propagation  takes 
place  in  three  parts;  (1)  source  to  interface  at  a  velocity  ci]_j 
(2)  along  the  interface  at  a  velocity  ct2>  an<3  (3)  interface  to 
receiver  at  a  velocity  a^*  The  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the 
critical  angle 

9  *  arc  sin  —  (15) 

cr  a-) 


The  analytical  formulation  of  this  problem  is  quite  complex 
as  it  involves  expressions  for  the  potential  functions  in  terms  of 
improper  integrals  of  Bessel  functions  (Ref.  4).  One  characteristic 
result  of  these  analyses  is  that,  for  wavelengths  short  compared  to 
the  thickness  of  the  layer,  in  addition  to  ordinary  waves  with 
velocities  depending  only  on  the  properties  of  the  individual  layers, 
a  modified  Rayleigh  wave  could  exist  with  velocity  depending  on  the 
properties  of  both  media.  This  interface  wave,  known  also  as 
Stoneley  wave,  occurs  when  the  shear  wave  velocities  in  the  two  media 
are  nearly  equal.  Its  velocity  falls  between  the  velocity  of  Rayleigh 
waves  and  that  of  the  distrotional  wave  in  the  high-impedance 
medium. 
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Figure  2.  PATH  OF  "REFRACTION  ARRIVAL"  (a2  >ax) 
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A  complete  set  of  waves  generated  by  a  point  source  in  the 
low- impedance  medium  was  described  graphically  by  Cagniard  (Ref.  8) 
and  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  incident  P-^  wave  in  medium  1  impinges 
on  the  interface  between  the  two  media  and  generates  a  reflected 
dilatational  wave  P^P-^,  a  reflected  shear  wave  P^S|,  a  refracted 
dilatational  wave  anc^  a  re^racte(^  shear  wave  If 

wave  velocities  in  the  two  media  are  related  as 

a2  >  &2  al  >  Pi  (16) 


then,  at  some  time  after  wave  initiation  the  two  refracted  waves  will 
have  outrun  the  incident  and  reflected  waves  along  the  interface. 

Each  one  of  the  refracted  waves  P^^  an<*  ^1^2  in  turn  generate 

two  refracted  waves  in  medium  1,  piP2Pl’  P1P2®1’  P1^2P1  an(* 

PlS2Si.  The  "refraction  arrival"  mentioned  earlier  corresponds  to  the 
arrival  of  wave  pip2Pi  at  t^ie  rece:*-ver  location  prior  to  arrival  of 
any  other  wave  including  the  incident  wave.  The  refracted  p^p2 

wave  produces  also  a  reflected  shear  wave  in  medium  2,  the  P^P9S2 
wave.  These  second  order  waves  have  plane  wavefronts  and  are  usually 
referred  to  as  headwaves .  Their  plane  wavefronts  are  tangent  to  the 
curved  wavefronts  of  the  corresponding  reflected  and  refracted  dilata¬ 
tional  and  shear  waves. 

Referring  to  Fig.  3,  point  A  located  at  a  distance  from 
point  0  (the  intersection  of  the  interface  and  the  centerline) 
equal  to 


(OA)  =  h  tan  0cr  (17) 

where  6cr  is  given  by  Eq.  (15),  corresponds  to  the  point  where  the 
interface  velocity  in  medium  1  equals  the  dilatational  velocity  in 
medium  2. 


_  _  al 

-  ~  a2 


(18) 
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MEDIUM  2 


Figure  3.  COMPLETE  SET  OF  WAVES  GENERATED  IN  TWO  ELASTIC  MEDIA 

BY  A  POINT  SOURCE  OF  DILATATIONAL  WAVES  IN  LOW- IMPEDANCE 
MEDIUM  («2^>  AFTER  CAGNIARD)  (Ref.  8) 
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Beyond  this  point,  the  refracted  wave  P-^2  outruns  the  incident 

wave  and  produces  the  three  headwaves  discussed  above.  Consider¬ 
ing  point  A  as  a  source  of  waves  Pj^,  ^1^2’  **]  anc*  ^1^1  *■** 

follows  that  the  angles  that  the  wavefronts  ^1^2^1  anc* 

^1^2^2  ^orm  with  the  interface  are 


G1  - 

9cr 

= 

ai 

arc  sin  — 

a2 

(19) 

02  = 

arc 

sin 

h 

a2 

(20) 

03  = 

arc 

sin 

H 

a„ 

(21) 

Point  B  corresponds  to  a  critical  angle 

<d  =  arc  sin  — ^  (22) 

cr  P2 


when  the  incident  wave  velocity  along  the  interface  equals  the  shear 
wave  velocity  in  medium  2: 


c 


a-, 


sin 


cr 


02 


(23) 


Beyond  this  point  the  refracted  shear  wave  P^S.,  outruns  the  inci¬ 
dent  P^  wave  along  the  interface  and  generates  the  two  headwaves 
discussed  earlier.  Their  plane  wavefronts  form  the  following  angles 
with  the  interface 


f$i  -  & 


cr 


arc  sin 


^1 

P2 


(24) 


*2 


arc  sin 


02 


(25) 
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SECTION  Hi 


EXPERIMENTAL  METHODS 


1.  Dynamic  Photoelasticity  and  Photoviscoelasticity 

In  dynamic  photoelasticity,  as  in  the  static  case,  a  model 
is  fabricated  out  of  a  birefringent  material  and  subjected  to  dynamic 
loadings  similar  to  those  encountered  in  the  prototype.  The  model 
is  viewed  in  monochromatic  polarized  light  and  the  resulting  isochro- 
matic  fringe  patterns  are  recorded  by  means  of  appropriate  electronic 
and  photographic  instrumentation. 

The  interpretation  of  fringe  orders  is  the  same  as  in  the 
static  case,  i.e.,  the  fringe  order  is  related  to  the  principal  stress 
difference  by  the  stress -optic  law 


2nf 


where 

f  is  the  material  fringe  value 

h  is  the  model  thickness. 

The  value  of  f  is  determined  by  suitable  calibration  for 

O' 

a  dynamic  loading  of  similar  duration  and  rate  as  the  one  used  in  the 
model. 

The  separation  of  stresses,  i.e.,  the  determination  of 
individual  values  of  and  requires  additional  experimental 

data,  such  as  strains.  In  the  past,  the  moire  method  of  strain 
analysis  has  been  used  extensively  for  this  purpose.  In  certain 
select  cases  of  wave  propagation,  however,  principal  stress  separation 
is  possible  without  any  additional  data.  In  the  case  of  a  pure  dila- 
tational  wave,  stresses  are  present  both  in  the  direction  of  wave 
propagation  and  perpendicular  thereto;  however,  deformations  occur 
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only  in  the  direction  of  wave  propagation.  Thus,  the  displacements 
are : 

ur  =  f  (r),  uQ  =  0  (27) 


For  a  point  source,  the  incident  wave  exhibits  polar 

symmetry,  which  makes  possible  the  determination  of  individual  strains 
(and  stresses)  from  purely  photoelastic  data  as  follows: 


e 


0 


(28) 


£ 


r 


1  +  v  n  t 

E  h  a 


(29) 


Separation  of  principal  stresses  using  only  photoelastic  data 
is  also  possible  in  the  case  of  a  pure  distortional  wave  (S  type) 
since  for  a  state  of  pure  shear  it  is  known  that 

°1  =  ”  °2 

Thus,  it  is  seen  that  separation  of  principal  stresses  is 
easily  accomplished  whenever  there  is  a  distinct  separation  of  P  and 
S  waves . 

Most  birefringent  materials  used  in  model  studies  are  visco¬ 
elastic  in  nature  and,  therefore,  exhibit  rate  (or  time,  or  frequency) 
dependence  in  all  mechanical  and  optical  properties.  Polymers,  used 
as  model  materials,  usually  exhibit  three  time  regions  of  characte¬ 
ristic  behavior:  a  glassy  region  at  very  short  times  (or  high  rates) 
where  the  material  behaves  elastically,  a  rubbery  region  corresponding 
to  very  long  times  where  the  material  also  behaves  elastically,  and 
an  intermediate  region  of  pronounced  viscoelastic  behavior.  The 
elastic  analysis  described  above  is  valid  when  the  rate  dependence  is 
negligible  over  the  timescale  of  the  experiment,  e.g.,  when  the 
material  is  in  the  glassy  region  of  behavior.  The  same  is  true  when 
the  material  is  in  the  rubbery  region,  although  purely  elastic  rubbery 
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behavior  is  not  common  under  dynamic  loading  conditions. 

Whenever  material  behavior  falls  in  the  transition  region, 
where  rate  effects  cannot  be  neglected,  a  photoviscoelastic  analysis 
of  the  fringe  patterns  is  necessary.  Methods  and  techniques  for 
such  an  analysis  have  been  developed  and  successfully  applied  to 
wave  propagation  problems  (Refs.  2,9).  The  stress-optic  law  in  this 
case  takes  more  complicated  forms,  one  of  which  is  the  following: 


^xx  -  °yy 


2 

K 


J '  f0  3?  [  (nl  '  n2>cos2(*n 


and 


where 


xy 


if 

J  0 


fCT  (c  -  -0 


(n1  -  n2)  sin2  \  dx 


dT  (31) 


(32) 


f 

a 

nl  ~  11 


h 

(t) 


rn 


the  model  thickness 

the  time-dependent  stress  fringe  value 

relative  birefringence 
isoclinic  parameter 


a 


xx 


yy 


difference  in  normal  stresses 


o 


xy 


shear  stress 


The  value  of  f  (t)  is  obtained  by  means  of  sinusoidal 
oscillation  tests  for  dynamic  applications.  They  can  also  be  obtained 
by  means  of  creep  tests  at  low  temperatures  and  by  applying  the 
temperature -time  equivalence  principle.  These  methods  of  material 
characterization  have  been  proven  valid  and  useful  (Refs.  2,10). 
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2 .  Moire  Method 

The  moire  effect  is  an  optical  phenomenon  observed  when  two 
closely  spaced  arrays  of  lines  are  superimposed  and  viewed  with  either 
transmitted  or  reflected  light.  If  the  two  arrays  consist  of  opaque 
parallel  lines  which  are  not  identical  in  either  spacing  (pitch)  or 
orientation,  then  interference  between  the  two  arrays  occurs  and  moire 
fringes  are  produced. 

In  actual  practice,  one  array  is  photo-printed  or  etched  on 
the  surface  of  the  specimen.  A  transparent  reference  array  usually 
of  the  same  pitch  is  placed  adjacent  to  the  specimen  and  aligned 
parallel  to  the  specimen  array.  As  the  specimen  is  loaded,  the 
specimen  array  deforms  and  follows  the  surface  displacements  induced 
by  the  loads.  The  reference  array,  of  course,  does  not  deform  since 
it  is  not  loaded  and  as  a  consequence  a  moire  interference  pattern  is 
formed  when  light  is  transmitted  through  the  two  arrays. 

Moire  fringe  patterns  can  most  easily  be  interpreted  by 
relating  them  to  the  displacement  field  since  moire  fringes  are  loci 
of  points  having  the  same  component  of  displacement  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  grid  lines  of  the  undistorted  reference  array. 

Once  two  orthogonal  displacement  surfaces  (u  and  v)  have  been 
established  by  using  line  arrays  parallel  to  the  x  and  y  axes  of 
a  specimen,  the  cartesian  strain  components  can  be  computed  from  the 
derivatives  of  the  displacements.  Two  specimens  are  normally  required 
for  these  determinations  unless  an  axis  of  symmetry  exists  so  that 
mutually  perpendicular  arrays  can  be  placed  on  the  same  specimen. 

When  strains  are  sufficiently  small,  the  classical  strain-displacement 
equations  are  used: 
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The  fineness  of  the  line  images  required  to  obtain  satis¬ 
factory  information  from  a  moire  pattern  depends  only  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  deformations.  These  deformations  are  related  to  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  specimen  material  the  geometry  of  the 
specimen,  and  the  manner  of  loading.  The  pitch  of  the  array  should 
be  small  enough  to  give  sufficient  response  but  not  so  fine  as  to 
produce  fringes  that  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  clearly. 

In  the  present  application,  it  was  decided  to  use  arrays  of 
1,000  lines  per  inch.  These  arrays  were  photoprinted  on  the  specimens 
using  the  Kodak  Photosensitive  Resist  Process  (KPR) .  This  photo¬ 
sensitive  resist  is  an  organic  solvent  solution  of  a  durable,  ultra¬ 
violet-sensitive  plastic.  It  can  be  applied  to  almost  any  material 
to  form  thin  coatings  insoluble  in  water  and  resistant  to  it.  After 
proper  exposure  to  ultraviolet  light  the  coated  specimen  is  developed 
in  an  organic  solvent  which  disolves  the  coating  in  the  unexposed 
areas.  A  dye  solution  is  then  used  to  make  the  exposed  areas  more 
v isible . 

The  procedure  used  in  the  present  case  was  as  follows:  The 
specimen  surface  was  cleaned  with  soap  and  water  and  then  with  acetone. 
The  liquid  Kodak  Photo  Resist  (KPR)  was  poured  over  the  specimen  and 
the  latter  was  spun  on  a  spinning  table  for  approximately  2  minutes. 

The  coating  was  subsequently  cured  for  10  minutes  at  140° F.  The 
film  master  with  the  desired  array  of  1, 000  lines  per  inch  was  placed 
in  contact  with  the  coated  surface  in  a  vacuum  table  and  exposed  to 
the  light  of  a  carbon  arc  for  2-1/2  minutes.  The  vacuum  was  adjusted 
to  Insure  proper  contact  of  the  master  and  to  avoid  excessive  pressure 
on  the  specimen.  The  specimen  is  then  developed  in  a  special  developer 
(KPR  developer)  for  approximately  4  minutes,  washed  with  water,  then 
immersed  in  a  dye  for  15  seconds  and  washed  again.  After  drying,  the 
specimen  is  ready  for  testing.  During  the  test  the  moire  film  master 
is  kept  in  contact  with  the  printed  side  of  the  specimen  by  means  of 
a  film  of  oil  and  is  adjusted  so  that  a  minimum  mismatch  fringe 
pattern  appears. 
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3.  Methods  of  Loading 


a.  Buried  Source  Explosive  Loading 

Internal  point  source  loading  was  produced  by  detonating  a 
charge  of  Pentaerythritol  Tetranitrate  (PETN) .  This  explosive  is 
most  readily  available  in  Primacord  and  is  ideally  suited  for  dynamic 
loading  of  photoelastic  models.  It  was  selected  for  this  investiga¬ 
tion  and  preferred  over  lead  azide  for  a  number  of  reasons.  It  is 
very  stable  and  much  safer  than  lead  azide  requiring  a  high  level  of 
energy  for  detonation.  It  has  a  higher  detonation  velocity  (8,300 
meters /second)  and  its  energy  output  is  at  least  as  high  as  that  of 
lead  azide.  An  indication  of  the  time  characteristics  of  the 
explosive  pulse  can  be  seen  in  the  photocell  trace  of  a  typical  deto¬ 
nation  (Fig.  4).  The  rise  time  is  approximately  one  microsecond  and 
the  mean  width  six  microseconds.  A  relatively  slow  decay  is  evident. 
Another  advantage  of  PETN  is  that  it  does  not  give  off  too  much  smoke 
or  too  much  light,  thus  allowing  photography  of  fringe  patterns  in 
close  vicinity  of  the  explosive  source.  A  typical  photoelastic 
record  illustrating  some  of  these  facts  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The 
record  shows  a  satisfactory  cylindrical  P-wave  generated  by  the 
explosive . 

In  preliminary  studies,  it  was  found  that  50  mg  of  PETN 
would  provide  model  loads  which  would  yield  sufficient  response 
(in  the  form  of  photoelastic  fringes)  without  producing  significant 
fractures  to  dissipate  the  energy  of  the  explosive. 

A  suitable  detonator  system  was  designed  and  fabricated  and 
subsequent  tests  showed  that  the  following  requirements  were  satis¬ 
fied: 

(1)  The  PETN  detonated  consistently  with  no  misfires. 

(This  required  providing  a  suitable  energy  source 
and  a  device  for  transferring  this  energy  to  the 
explosive.  It  also  required  that  the  PETN  be  of 
suitable  particle  size.) 
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Time:  5  Micro  sec /cm 


Figure  4.  OPTICAL  INDICATION  OF  IMPACT  PRESSURE  PULSE  OF  PETN 
(Ref.  11) 
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Figure  5  ISOCHROMATIC  FRINGE  PATTERNS  IN  COLUMBIA  RESIN  (CR-39) 
PLATE  UNDER  PETN  EXPLOSIVE  LOADING  AT  CENTER  (CAMERA 
SPEED:  200,000  FRAMES /SECOND) 
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2.  The  PETN  yielded  a  loading  which  was  reproducible 
from  one  shot  to  the  next. 

3.  The  PETN  burned  uniformly  producing  a  symmetrical 
incident  P  wave  emanating  from  the  point  source. 

4.  The  burning  rate  of  the  50  mg  charge  produced  a 
loading  rate  in  the  model  which  was  consistent  with 
the  loading  rate  normally  occurring  in  larger  charges. 


To  satisfy  these  design  specifications,  it  was  found  desirable 
to  reduce  the  diameter  size  of  the  PETN  particles  normally  found  in 
Primacord  and  to  compact  these  finer  grains  into  the  detonator  to  a 
density  of  900  mg  per  cc.  A  particle  size  of  20  to  40  u  was  achieved 
by  dissolving  the  coarse  particles  (taken  directly  from  the  Primacord) 
in  acetone  and  then  precipitating  the  finer  grains  by  pouring  the 
acetone  with  the  dissolved  PETN  into  a  beaker  of  ice  water.  The 
precipitate  was  gathered  on  filter  paper  and  allowed  to  dry. 

The  actual  detonator  assemblies  (i.e.,  explosive  containers) 
were  manufactured  from  disks  3/8  in.  dia.  by  0.230  in.  thick  cut 
from  a  3/8  in.  dia.  plexiglas  rod.  A  No.  R  size  drill  (0.339  in.  dia.) 
was  employed  to  machine  a  blind  hole  in  the  center  of  one  end  of  the 
plexiglas  disk  to  provide  a  snug  fit  for  an  exploding  bridge  wire 
header  used  to  detonate  the  explosive.  The  0.339  in.  dia.  hole  was 
drilled  to  a  depth  of  0.176  in.  including  the  cone  formed  by  the 
drill  tip. 

After  the  plexiglas  disks  had  been  machined  and  drilled  to 

the  proper  dimensions,  they  were  each  filled  with  a  50  mg  charge  of 

PETN  that  had  been  weighed  on  an  analytical  balance  sensitive  to 

0.1  mg.  The  loose  PETN  was  compacted  to  a  density  of  900  mg  per  cc 

by  inserting  the  exploding  bridge  wire  header  into  the  0.339  in. 

diameter  hole,  pressing  down  firmly  until  the  header  was  seated  on  its 

flange  and  then  bonding  the  header  in  place  with  a  quick  setting 

adhesive  (Eastman  910  Cement).  This  procedure  not  only  established 

3 

the  volume  of  the  compacted  PETN  at  0.00339  in.  (the  volume  for  the 
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required  density  of  a  50  mg  charge)  but  also  insured  that  there  was 
intimate  contact  between  the  exploding  bridge  wire  (EBW)  and  the  PETN. 

The  EBW  headers,  which  are  commercially  available,  consist  of 
two  terminal  pins  embedded  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  a  cylinder 
of  electrical  insulating  material.  These  terminal  pins  are  flush  with 
the  cylinder  at  one  end  and  at  the  other  end  they  are  connected  to  lead 
wires.  The  terminal  pin  spacing  (approximately  1/16  in.)  at  the  flush 
end  of  the  cylinder  is  then  bridged  with  a  0.0015  in.  diameter  gold 
wire  soldered  at  each  end  to  the  terminal  pins.  The  resistance  of 
this  very  short  length  of  thin  gold  wire  is  less  than  1  ohm  and  when  a 
high  voltage  (2000  v)  is  rapidly  (1  u  sec)  imposed  across  the  header 
terminals,  the  gold  wire  literally  explodes  releasing  a  sufficient 
level  of  energy  to  initiate  the  detonation  of  the  fine  grain  PETN. 

The  completed  detonator  assemblies  (EBW  header  and  plexiglas 
container  filled  with  PETN)  were  then  inserted  into  a  3/8  in.  dia. 
hole  in  the  model  which  had  been  drilled  at  the  proper  location  for 
the  point  source  explosive  loading.  These  assemblies  were  bonded  in 
place  with  a  thin  layer  of  epoxy  adhesive  to  insure  an  adequate  mechani¬ 
cal  coupling  between  the  model  and  the  detonator  so  that  the  majority 
of  the  energy  from  the  explosive  would  be  transferred  to  the  model. 

In  bonding  the  detonator  assemblies  in  place,  the  models  were 
laid  flat  on  a  table  and  the  detonator  was  inserted  into  the  hole  in 
the  model  until  the  flat  end  of  the  detonator  was  flush  with  the  model 
face  that  was  in  contact  with  the  table.  The  dimensions  of  the 
detonator  assembly  were  such  that  with  the  detonator  in  this  position, 
the  center  of  mass  of  the  explosive  was  placed  in  the  central  plane 
of  the  model  so  as  to  eliminate  flexural  loading. 


b.  Air  Shock  Loading 

This  type  of  loading  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  shock  tube 
described  in  earlier  reports  (Refs.  1,2).  The  shock  tube  used  is  6  in. 
in  diameter  (I.D.)  and  28  ft.  long.  A  2-ft.  section  of  this  tube  is 
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filled  with  nitrogen  under  600  psi  pressure.  A  24 -gage  drawing 
quality  steel  is  used  for  the  diaphragm  that  separates  the  driver 
section  from  the  rest  of  the  tube.  The  plate  model  to  be  loaded  is 
inserted  in  a  specially  machined  slot  in  the  tube  approximately  16  ft 
from  the  pressure  section  and  10  ft  from  the  other  end.  The  model 
Is  held  in  a  plexiglas  housing  with  a  metal  frame  attached  to  the 
tube  so  that  the  loaded  edge  of  the  model  is  flush  with  the  inside 
surface  of  the  tube.  A  thin  rubber  diaphragm  is  used  between  the 
tube  slot  and  the  model  to  prevent  air  from  the  tube  from  entering 
the  spaces  between  the  model  and  the  housing. 

The  "goose"  control  unit  of  a  Fas tax  camera  in  conjunction 
with  a  falling  weight  device  is  used  to  trigger  and  coordinate  three 
events:  the  start  of  the  camera,  the  flashing  of  the  lights  and  the 
detonation  of  the  blasting  cap  which  punctures  the  metal  diaphragm 
and  initiates  the  shock  wave.  The  downstream  end  of  the  tube  is 
filled  with  shock-absorbent  foam  and  is  left  partially  open  to 
minimize  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  shock  wave.  The  magnitude 
and  shape  of  the  pressure  pulse  is  measured  with  a  Kistler  pressure 
gage.  A  typical  oscilloscope  record  obtained  in  the  present  study 
is  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

4.  Cranz-Schardin  Multiple  Spark  Camera 

a.  General 

The  same  multiple  spark  camera  used  by  Dally  and  Riley  (Ref.  3) 
for  their  photoelastic  studies  of  wave  propagation  was  also  employed 
(with  a  few  minor  modifications)  for  the  current  investigation  of 
wave  propagation  in  layered  media.  This  camera  system  is  capable  of 
photographically  recording  (at  rates  which  can  be  varied  from  185,000 
to  700,000  frames  per  second)  a  time-sequenced  series  of  16  dynamic 
photoelastic  fringe  patterns.  The  line  definition  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  records  is  such  that  a  fringe  array  of  approximately  12  lines 
per  inch  moving  at  a  velocity  of  100,000  in. /sec  can  be  resolved 
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Time  :  2  Micro  sec /cm 


Figure  6.  PRESSURE -TIME  RECORD  IN  SHOCK  TUBE  AT  MODEL  LOCATION 
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on  the  film.  For  the  current  investigation,  the  slowest  framing  rates 
of  185,000  to  200,000  frames  per  second  were  employed. 

The  Cranz-Schardin  multiple  spark  camera  is  composed  of  three 
basic  systems:  spark  gap  bank,  optics,  and  control  circuits.  Each  of 
these  systems  is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  following  sections. 

b .  Spark  Gap  Bank 

The  spark  gap  bank  consists  of  16  separate  spark  gaps  arranged 
in  a  4  by  4  array  and  mounted  on  the  front  face  of  a  standard  floor 
model  instrument  cabinet.  Each  of  the  16  spark  gap  circuits  consists 
of  two  chrome  plated  brass  spheres,  two  0.05  p  f  (15  kv)  capacitors 
(one  for  each  electrode)  and  a  1  Meg  ohm  resistor  placed  in  parallel 
with  the  spark  gap  to  bridge  it  during  the  operation  of  charging  the 
capacitors.  An  inductor  is  placed  between  adjacent  spark  gap  circuits 
forming  an  LC  loop  to  control  the  discharge  rate  of  a  capacitor  as 
the  previous  spark  gap  in  the  circuit  is  fired.  Each  inductor  is  a 
single  winding  on  an  air  core  and  is  tapped  at  five  discrete  values 
of  inductance  from  3  to  100  p  H. 

A  commercially  available  Trigger  Module  Unit  (EG  and  G  Model 
TM-11)  and  a  Trigger  Gap  Unit  (EG  and  G  Model  GP-12A)  were  used  to 
initiate  the  sequential  firing  of  the  spark  gaps.  The  Trigger  Module 
is  designed  to  provide  a  15  kv  pulse  of  fast  rise  time  (0.3  p  sec)  to 
fire  the  Trigger  Gap  Unit.  It  is  an  integrated  package  consisting  of 
a  d-c  power  supply,  a  primary  triggering  circuit,  a  Krytron  switch 
tube,  and  a  pulse  output  transformer.  The  Trigger  Module  was  fired 
remotely  by  adding  a  silicon  controlled  rectifier  (SCR)  to  the 
"Remote  Trigger"  circuit  of  the  Module.  The  gating  pulse  for  the 
SCR  was  provided  by  the  Time  Delay  Pulse  Generator  (Tektronix  Model 
531)  to  be  discussed  in  a  later  section. 

The  initial  step  in  operating  the  spark  gap  bank  is  to  charge 
all  of  the  capacitors  to  a  potential  of  16  kv.  The  first  LC  circuit 
(between  the  trigger  gap  and  the  first  spark  gap)  is  then  closed  by 
firing  the  Trigger  Gap  Unit  with  the  Trigger  Module.  Closing  this 
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first  LC  circuit  causes  the  first  capacitor  (and  the  corresponding 
electrode  of  the  first  spark  gap)  to  discharge  so  rapidly  that  the 
voltage  on  the  electrode  overshoots  zero  and  goes  from  the  original 
positive  value  of  16  kv  to  a  negative  value  of  approximately  14  kv. 

This  oscillation  places  an  electrical  potential  of  nearly  30  kv 
across  the  first  spark  gap.  Since  the  5/16  in.  air  space  between  the 
electrodes  cannot  stand  off  this  voltage,  a  short  duration,  intense 
spark  jumps  the  gap  and  provides  the  first  source  of  light  in  the 
sequence.  As  the  second  capacitor  in  the  first  spark  gap  circuit  is 
discharged  through  the  spark  gap,  the  first  capacitor  in  the  second 
spark  gap  circuit  is  discharged  through  the  second  LC  circuit  and 
again  the  voltage  overshoots  zero  to  a  negative  value  of  14  kv.  This 
now  places  30  kv  across  the  second  spark  gap  causing  it  to  fire  and 
so  on  down  the  entire  line.  The  delay  time  between  the  firing  of 
successive  spark  gaps  is  governed  by  the  value  of  the  inductance  in 
the  LC  circuit  for  each  spark  gap.  Any  one  of  five  inductance  values 
can  be  selected  to  give  different  delay  times  by  plugging  jumper  wires 
into  the  proper  terminals  on  the  incudtance  patch  board  at  the  rear 
of  the  cabinet  housing  the  spark  gap  bank. 

c .  Optical  System 

The  optical  system  of  the  multiple  spark  camera  performs  five 
distinct  functions:  polarization  of  light,  image  separation,  mono¬ 
chromatic  filtering  of  light,  image  magnification,  and  image  recording. 
The  complete  optical  system  consists  of  two  circular  polaroid  elements 
(one  placed  on  each  side  of  the  model),  a  field  lens  with  9  in.  dia. 
and  a  21  in.  focal  length,  16  camera  lenses  (f  4.5,  focal  length 
7.5  in.)  mounted  in  a  4  by  4  array  on  a  specially  designed  lens  board 
of  a  commercially  available  11  x  14  portrait  camera,  and  16  monochro¬ 
matic  filters  mounted  in  the  portrait  camera  on  the  inside  face  of 
the  lens  board. 

In  operation,  the  light  given  by  one  of  the  spark  gaps  in  the 
4  by  4  array  passes  first  through  a  circular  polaroid  element 
(Polaroid  Corp.  Type  HNCP-38)  where  it  emerges  as  circularly  polarized 
light.  This  light  then  passes  through  the  model  and  the  second 
circular  polaroid  element.  The  emerging  light  is  then  collected  by 
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the  9  in.  diameter  field  lens  and  is  focused  on  one  (and  only  one)  of 
the  camera  lenses  in  the  4  by  4  array.  The  light  then  passes  through 
a  monochromatic  filter  mounted  on  the  inside  face  of  the  special 
lens  board  and  is  focused  on  the  plane  of  the  camera  back  containing 
the  sheet  of  film. 

In  recording  the  passage  of  a  dynamic  event  on  film,  the  light 
from  each  of  the  16  sparks  is  focused  on  a  separate  camera  lens. 

This  produces  16  separate  images  or  frames  on  the  film  corresponding 
to  the  16  instances  of  time  during  the  event  when  the  individual 
sparks  fire  in  sequence.  This  image  separation  is  accomplished  by 
the  proper  location  of  the  field  lens  and  by  the  proper  spacing  of 
the  spark  gaps  and  the  camera  lenses . 

In  this  camera,  the  spark  gaps  were  placed  at  2.75  in.  on 
centers  and  the  camera  lenses  at  2.00  in.  on  centers.  The  9  in.  dia. 
field  lens  was  positioned  so  that  the  light  emerging  from  the  four 
corner  spark  gaps  would  be  focused  at  the  center  of  the  four  corner 
camera  lenses.  In  this  way,  it  was  assured  that  light  from  each 
spark  would  fall  on  the  center  of  a  camera  lens  in  a  corresponding 
(but  inverted)  position  on  the  lens  board. 

The  image  magnification  is  governed  primarily  by  the  focal 
length  of  the  field  lens  (21  in.)  and  the  focal  length  of  the  camera 
lenses  (7.5  in.).  With  this  optical  system,  a  magnification  ratio 
having  a  negative  value  of  0.3  (i.e.,  a  reduction)  was  obtained. 

This  means  that  a  9  in.  diameter  circle  of  light  passing  through  the 
Held  lens  is  reduced  to  an  image  of  approximately  2.7  in.  diameter 
on  the  plane  of  the  film. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  band  width  of  light  which  was  sufficiently 
narrow  to  approximate  a  monochromatic  light  source  without  losing  a 
major  portion  of  the  available  light  from  the  sparks,  it  was  decided 
to  employ  Kodak  Gelatin  Film  Wratten  Filters  Type  No.  47B,  These 
filters  are  violet  in  color  and  they  have  the  maximum  transmission 
between  the  wave  lengths  of  4,200  and  4,400  angstroms.  In  this  range, 
these  filters  transmit  approximately  45  percent  of  the  intensity  of 
these  wavelengths.  For  wavelengths  above  and  below  these  values 
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there  is  a  sharp  decrease  in  transmission.  For  example,  at  4000 
angstroms  and  4700  angstroms,  the  Type  47B  filter  transmits  only 
about  15  percent  of  the  intensity  of  these  wavelengths.  A  Spark 
Spectrum  Table  in  the  Handbook  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  listing  the 
intensity  of  the  various  wavelengths  for  a  spark  discharbed  in  air 
shows  the  majority  of  the  available  light  occurring  for  the  wave¬ 
lengths  between  approximately  3900  and  4600  angstroms . 

The  film  selected  to  record  the  images  of  the  dynamic  event 
was  Kodak  Gravure  Positive.  This  is  a  blue  sensitive  film  of 
moderately  high  speed  and  medium  contrast.  It  has  a  fine  grain 
emulsion  and  is  designed  primarily  for  use  in  the  graphic  arts  industry. 
Although  its  ASA  exposure  index  for  a  Tungsten  light  source  is  only  8> 
its  actual  speed  when  exposed  to  the  light  from  the  spark  gap  is  con¬ 
siderably  faster.  This  is  because  the  film  has  its  greatest  sensi¬ 
tivity  in  the  wavelength  range  from  4000  angstroms  to  4400  angstroms 
which  is  the  same  range  where  the  maximum  intensity  of  the  spark 
light  source  occurs. 

d .  Control  Circuits 

In  order  to  obtain  meaningful  photographic  records  of  dynamic 
fringe  patterns  with  the  multiple  spark  camera,  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  electronic  circuits  which  control  precisely  (on  a  microsecond 
time  scale)  the  sequence  of  events  during  the  required  time  period. 

These  events  which  must  occur  at  precise  times  include:  the 
detonation  of  the  explosive  charge,  the  initiation  of  the  horizontal 
sweep  of  the  oscilloscope,  and  the  triggering  of  the  spark  gap  bank 
after  a  predetermined  delay  time. 

This  sequence  of  events  is  initiated  by  closing  a  switch  in 
a  firing  circuit  discharging  a  5  p  f  capacitor  which  had  been  charged 
to  2  kv.  This  firing  circuit  emits  simultaneously  three  pulses: 

(1)  a  2  kv  pulse  which  explodes  the  gold  bridge  wire  and  detonates 
the  PETN,  (2)  a  20  v  pulse  which  triggers  the  horizontal  sweep  of 
the  oscilloscope,  and  (3)  a  20  v  pulse  which  initiates  a  Time  Delay 
Pulse  Generator  (Tektronix  -  Model  531).  After  a  predetermined 
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elapsed  time  (in  microseconds)  from  initiation,  the  Time  Delay 
Generator  emits  a  25  v  pulse  which  is  used  as  a  gating  pulse  for  a 
silicon  controlled  rectifier  (SCR).  This  gating  pulse  fires  the 
Trigger  Module  which  in  turn  fires  the  Trigger  Gap  and  starts  the 
sequential  discharge  of  the  16  spark  gaps. 

The  light  output  from  the  sparks  is  sensed  by  a  high-frequency 
photomultiplier  device  (EG  and  G  Lite  Mike  -  Model  560A)  which  has 
a  response  range  from  3,700  to  11,000  angstroms.  The  output  signal 
from  the  photocell  is  displayed  on  the  oscilloscope  and  a  polaroid 
photograph  is  taken  of  this  display  which  yields  a  light  intensity 
versus  time  record.  This  establishes  the  instant  during  the  passage 
of  the  event  when  each  of  the  sparks  was  discharged  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  photograph  of  the  dynamic  fringe  pattern  recorded.  A  typical 
record  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  Time  measurements  taken  from  the  polaroid 
photograph  of  the  oscilloscope  trace  for  the  Lite-Mike  output  signal 
show  that  there  is  a  minimum  delay  of  approximately  18  y  sec  from  the 
time  the  switch  in  the  firing  circuit  is  closed  until  the  first  spark 
gap  fires.  Since  5  y  sec  is  the  minimum  delay  time  which  can  be  set 
on  the  Time  Delay  Generator,  this  time  can  be  eliminated  from  the 
18  y  sec  by  bypassing  the  Delay  Generator  altogether.  Another  7  u  sec 
can  be  eliminated  by  bypassing  the  inductor  in  the  LC  circuit  between 
the  Trigger  Gap  and  the  first  spark  gap.  The  remaining  6  y  sec  cannot 
be  eliminated  and  represent  the  inherent  delay  in  the  combined  system 
of  Trigger  Module,  Trigger  Gap,  and  first  spark  gap.  Any  delay  time 
greater  than  11  y  sec  (6  y  sec  +  5  y  sec)  can  be  selected  and  con¬ 
trolled  within  1  y  sec  with  the  Time  Delay  Generator. 

The  position  of  the  fringes  obtained  from  the  photographic 
records  of  the  dynamic  fringe  patterns  indicates  that  the  initiation 
of  the  PETR  charge  occurs  in  less  than  1  y  sec  from  the  time  the 
switch  in  the  firing  circuit  is  closed. 
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Time:  20  Micro  sec /cm 


Figure  7.  LITE -MIKE  RECORD  SHOWING  TIME  OF  FIRING  OF 
INDIVIDUAL  SPARKS 
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SECTION  IV 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODEL  MATERIALS 

1 .  Preliminary  Investigations 

The  specific  objective  of  this  task  was  to  develop  or  select 
birefringent  model  materials  for  use  as  layers  of  the  two -layer 
models  needed.  The  requirement  was  that  the  impedance  (pcL)  ratio 
of  the  two  materials  be  2:1. 

Since  the  two  loading  conditions  planned,  explosive  point 
source  and  air  shock  loading,  are  different  in  nature  and  intensity, 
and  since  the  impedances  must  be  evaluated  under  the  same  loading 
conditions  encountered  in  the  model  experiment,  it  was  decided  to 
select  two  groups  of  materials  for  the  two  loading  conditions. 

Most  birefringent  plastics  have  approximately  the  same  density, 
therefore  the  preliminary  screening  and  evaluation  of  candidate  model 
materials  was  based  on  the  plate  wave  propagation  velocity  c^.  Two 
groups  of  materials  were  evaluated;  high-modulus  materials  with  wave 
propagation  velocity  between  25,000  and  100,000  in. /sec,  and  low- 
modulus  materials  with  wave  propagation  velocities  in  the  range  between 
5,000  and  25,000  in. /sec.  The  first  group  was  investigated  for  use  in 
the  explosive  loading  experiments,  the  second  for  use  in  the  air  shock 
loading  experiments.  An  extensive  listing  of  all  candidate  materials 
was  made  and  samples  of  all  promising  ones  were  procured. 

2.  Materials  for  Explosive  Loading  Experiments 

Candidate  materials  considered  for  this  group  include  the 
following:  Columbia  Resin  (Homalite  CR-39) ,  Plexiglas,  rigid  polyester 
resin  (Paraplex,  Rohm  and  Haas;  Homalite  100;  and  Photolastic  PSM-1) , 
flexible  polyester  resins  (Laminae  Exp.  126-3,  American  Cyanamid;  and 
Photolastic  PL-2),  polycarbonate  resin  (Lexan,  General  Electric  Co.), 
Cellulose  Acetate  Butyrate,  and  combinations  of  flexible  (DER  732) 
and  rigid  (DER  331)  Dow  epoxy  resins. 
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These  materials  were  evaluated  by  conducting  explosive 
loading  tests  in  1/4  in.  thick  plates  of  dimensions  4  in.  x  10  in. 

These  plates  were  loaded  explosively  with  a  50  mg  charge  of  PETN 
at  a  point  on  the  longitudinal  centerline  near  one  end.  Subsequent 
layered  models  were  tested  using  the  same  explosive  charge.  Photo¬ 
graphic  records  of  the  dynamic  fringe  patterns  were  obtained  using 
the  Schardin  camera  operating  at  an  effective  rate  of  approximately 
200,000  frames  per  second. 

Figure  8  shows  the  dynamic  isochromatic  fringe  patterns 
produced  in  a  specimen  of  Columbia  Resin  (CR-39)  by  the  explosive 
loading.  The  incident  P-wave  is  clearly  manifested  by  the  circular- 
arc  shape  of  the  fringes.  The  nearly  parallel  fringes  inclined  with 
respect  to  the  sides  of  the  specimen  are  produced  by  the  distortional 
(shear)  PS-wave  reflected  from  the  free  edges  of  the  specimen. 

The  propagation  velocity  of  several  fringe  orders  of  the 
incident  P-wave  was  determined  by  computing  the  slope  of  the  curve 
of  fringe  order  position  vs.  time  (i.e.,  the  instant  of  exposure  of 
each  photographic  frame) .  It  was  found  that  this  velocity  (slope) 
remained  nearly  constant  with  time  for  each  fringe  order.  It  can  be 
noted,  however,  from  Fig.  9  which  shows  the  variation  of  propagation 
velocity  with  fringe  order  for  the  Columbia  Resin  (CR-39)  specimen 
that  the  velocity  decreases  slightly  with  increasing  fringe  order. 

This  small  change  in  propagation  velocity  indicates  that  under  ex¬ 
plosive  loading,  the  behavior  of  the  Columbia  Resin  (CR-39)  is  nearly 
elastic . 

The  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  wavefront  (zero  order 
fringe)  is  obtained  by  extrapolating  the  above  curve  to  the  zero 
order  fringe.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  curve,  the  incident  P-wave 
front  travels  with  a  velocity  of  73,000  in. /sec  In  the  Columbia  Resin. 

A  similar  test  with  a  Columbia  Resin  strip  was  conducted  to 
determine  the  uniaxial  wave  propagation  velocity  in  the  material.  A 
bar  1/4  in.  x  1/4  in.  was  used.  The  propagation  velocity  as  a  function 
of  fringe  order  is  depicted  in  Fig.  10,  whereby  extrapolation  to  zero 
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Figure  8-  ISOCHROMATIC  FRINGE  PATTERNS  IN  COLUMBIA  RESIN  (CR-39)  UNDER  EXPLOSIVE  LOADING 
(CAMERA  SPEED:  193,000  FRAMES /SECOND) 
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Figure  9.  WAVE  PROPAGATION  IN  COLUMBIA  RESIN  (CR-39) 
PLATE  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  FRINGE  ORDER 
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Figure  10.  WAVE  PROPAGATION  IN  CR-39  BAR 
AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  FRINGE  ORDER 
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fringe  order  a  uniaxial  propagation  velocity  of 


cQ  =  69,000  in. /sec 

is  obtained. 

Similar  evaluation  studies  were  conducted  on  other  candidate 
materials.  Isochromatic  fringe  patterns  for  similarly  loaded  plates 
of  Plexiglas,  Homalite-100,  Laminae  Exp.  126-3,  Cellulose  Acetate 
Butyrate,  and  two  combinations  of  Dwo  Epoxy  Resins  732  and  331  (DER 
60/40  and  DER  70/30)  are  shown  in  Figs.  11  through  16.  These  patterns 
were  analyzed  to  obtain  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  various  fringe 
orders.  The  velocity  of  the  wavefront  was  then  obtained  by  extrapo¬ 
lation  to  the  zero  order  fringe.  The  propagation  velocities  as  a 
function  of  fringe  order  with  the  velocity  of  the  wavefront  obtained 
by  extrapolation  for  the  materials  tested  are  shown  in  Figs.  17 
through  24. 

From  these  results,  it  can  be  seen  that  all  "hard"  birefringent 
materials  have  wave  propagation  velocities  ranging  from  60,000  to 
100,000  in. /sec.  The  combinations  of  Dow  epoxy  resins,  however, 
offer  the  greatest  variability  in  velocity  of  propagation  and  hence 
in  impedance.  The  densities  of  all  materials  tested  were  measured  and 
the  impedances  computed  as  shown  in  Table  I.  On  the  basis  of  these 
results,  it  was  decided  to  use  Columbia  Resin  (CR-39)  as  the  high 
impedance  medium  and  a  mixture  of  60  parts  (by  weight)  of  Dow  flexible 
epoxy  resin  (DER  732)  to  40  parts  of  Dow  rigid  epoxy  resin  (DER  331) 
as  the  low  impedance  medium  for  the  layered  model  subjected  to  explosive 
loading.  The  impedance  ratio  of  these  two  materials  is: 


(p  CL)  CR-39  =  8.84 

(p  cL)  DER  60/40  4.40 
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Figure  11.  ISOCHROMATIC  FRINGE  PATTERNS  IN  PLEXIGLAS  UNDER  EXPLOSIVE  LOADING  (CAMERA 
SPEED:  193,000  FRAMES/SECOND) 
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Figure  12.  ISOCHROMATIC  FRINGE  PATTERNS  IN  HOMALITE-lOO  PLATE  UNDER  EXPLOSIVE  LOADING 
(CAMERA  SPEED:  193,000  FRAMES /SECOND) 
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Figure  13.  ISOCHROMATIC  FRINGE  PATTERNS  IN  LAMINAC  EXP.  126-3  PLATE  UNDER  EXPLOSIVE 
LOADING  (CAMERA  SPEED:  193,000  FRAMES /SECOND) 
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Figure  14.  ISOCHROMATIC  FRINGE  PATTERNS  IN  CELLULOSE  ACETATE  BUTYRATE  UNDER  EXPLOSIVE 
LOADING  (CAMERA  SPEED:  193,000  FRAMES /SECOND) 


MEDIUM  3  IN.  FROM  INTERFACE;  IMPEDANCE  RATIO  2.18:1;  CAMERA  SPEED:  200,000 
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Figure  15.  ISOCHROMATIC  FRINGE  PATTERNS  IN  EPOXY  RESIN  (60  PERCENT  DER  732  AND 

40  PERCENT  DER  331)  PLATE  UNDER  EXPLOSIVE  LOADING  (CAMERA  SPEED:  193,000 

FRAMES /SECOND) 
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Figure  16.  ISOCHROMATIC  FRINGE  PATTERNS  IN  EPOXY  RESIN  (70  PERCENT  DER  732,  30  PERCENT 
DER  331)  PLATE  UNDER  EXPLOSIVE  LOADING  (CAMERA  SPEED:  193,000  FRAMES /SECOND) 


Figure  17.  WAVE  PROPAGATION  IN  PLEXIGLAS  PLATE 
AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  FRINGE  ORDER 
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Figure  18.  WAVE  PROPAGATION  IN  HOMALITE-lOO  PLATE 
AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  FRINGE  ORDER 
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Figure  19.  WAVE  PROPAGATION  IN  LAMINAC  PLATE 
AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  FRINGE  ORDER 
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Figure  20.  WAVE  PROPAGATION  IN  CELLULOSE  ACETATE  BUTYRATE 
PLATE  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  FRINGE  ORDER 
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Figure  21.  WAVE  PROPAGATION  IN  PSM-1  PLATE 
AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  FRINGE  ORDER 
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Figure  22.  WAVE  PROPAGATION  IN  DER  50/50  PLATE 
AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  FRINGE  ORDER 
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Figure  23.  WAVE  PROPAGATION  IN  DER  60/40  PLATE 
AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  FRINGE  ORDER 
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VELOCITY  OF  PROPAGATION  ,  (in  /sec  X  I03  ) 


Figure  24.  WAVE  PROPAGATION  IN  DER  70/30  PLATE 
AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  FRINGE  ORDER 
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PROPERTIES  OF  CANDIDATE  MODEL  MATERIALS  FOR  EXPLOSIVE 
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x/y  denotes  mixture  of  x-parts  of  Dow  Epoxy  Resin  DER  732  and  y-parts  of  DER  331. 


3 .  Materials  for  Air  Shock  Loading  Experiments 


The  study  of  candidate  materials  to  be  employed  for  the  air 
shock  loading  was  carried  out  by  machining  3/8  in.  thick  plate 
specimens  having  the  dimensions  6  in.  x  16  in.  The  list  of  low- 
modulus  photoelastic  materials  which  were  studied  and  evaluated  as 
potential  materials  for  the  two-layered  air  blast  model  includes: 

1.  Solithane  113  (with  29  pph  Catalyst  300 
and  9  pph  Catalyst  328). 

2.  Solithane  113  (with  51  pph  Catalyst  300 
4,5  pph  Catalyst  328). 

3.  Scotchcast  No.  221. 

4.  Hysol  Urethane  (static  modulus,  1300  psi). 

5.  Hysol  Urethane  CP5-4485  (static  modulus, 

500  psi) . 

6.  Mixture  of  Hysol  Urethane  (90  parts)  and 
Hysol  Epoxy  (10  parts) , 

7.  Mixture  of  Dow  epoxy  resins;  75  parts 
flexible  DER  732  and  25  parts  rigid  DER  331. 

8.  Mixture  of  Dow  epoxy  resins;  85  parts 
flexible  DER  732  and  15  parts  rigid  DER  331. 

9.  Polybutadiene  rubber  (Diene  35). 


These  evaluation  studies  were  conducted  by  placing  the  plate 
specimens  of  these  materials  in  the  model  support  fixture  and  sub¬ 
jecting  one  of  the  16  in.  edges  to  an  air-blast  loading  from  the 
shock  tube.  The  material  evaluation  specimens  were  subjected  to 
exactly  the  same  air-shock  pressure  pulse  selected  for  the  two¬ 
layered  air-blast  model.  A  driver  pressure  of  600  psi  was  used  and 
the  pressure  pulse  at  the  specimen  location  was  monitored  for  each 
loading  with  a  piezoelectric  pressure  gage  (Kistler,  Model  601A) .  The 
oscilloscope  trace  of  the  output  signal  from  the  gage  showed  a 
pressure  pulse  having  a  sharp  rise  (p.  sec  range)  to  a  maximum  level 
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of  approximately  52  psi  and  then  an  exponential  decay  to  zero  pressure 
in  18  m  sec.  Transient  isochromatic  fringe  patterns  for  all  candidate 
materials  were  recorded  with  a  Fastax  camera  operating  at  a  rate  of 
approximately  7,500  frames  per  second. 

A  preliminary  analysis  of  these  photographic  records  was  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  most  promising  candidate  materials 
for  the  two-layered  model.  In  this  initial  screening,  the  approximate 
propagation  velocity  of  the  one-half  order  fringe  of  each  material  was 
determined  by  computing  the  slope  of  the  curve  showing  the  position  of 
the  one-half  order  fringe  as  a  function  of  time  (i.e.,  the  elapsed 
time  between  successive  frames  as  defined  by  the  operating  framing  rate 
of  the  Fastax  camera).  It  was  found  that  this  velocity  remained  nearly 
constant  with  time  for  all  materials.  Results  of  this  analysis  are 
tabulated  in  Table  II. 


Table  II 

PROPAGATION  VELOCITY  OF  CANDIDATE  MODEL  MATERIALS 
FOR  AIR -SHOCK  LOADING  EXPERIMENTS 


Material 


Propagation  Velocity  of 
Half-Order  Fringe,  in. /sec 


Solithane  113  (29  pph  Catalyst  300) 

Velocity  too 
Analys is 

Solithane  113  (51  pph  Catalyst  300) 

15,000 

Scotchcast  No.  221 

15,000 

Hysol  Urethane  (EOJ_a(_.  =  1,300  psi) 

5,000 

Hysol  Urethane  CP5-4485  (E  -  =  500  psi) 

S 13  LlC 

4,700 

Hysol  90/10  (90  parts  Urethane,  10  parts  Epoxy) 

15,000 

DER  75/25* 

8,400 

DER  85/15* 

5,200 

*DER  x/y  denotes  mixture  of  x-parts  of  Dow  Epoxy  Resin  DER  732  and 
y-parts  of  DER  331, 
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On  the  basis  of  the  results  above,  a  more  detailed  evalua¬ 
tion  was  undertaken  of  the  three  most  promising  materials,  Hysol 
CP5-4485,  DER  75/25  and  DER  85/15.  The  propagation  velocity  of 
several  fringe  orders  for  these  materials  was  determined  as  before 
and  results  are  plotted  in  Fig.  25.  It  can  be  noted  that  the 
propagation  velocity  decreases  sharply  with  increasing  fringe  order, 
indicating  pronounced  viscoelastic  behavior  of  these  materials  under 
air  shock  loading.  The  velocities  of  the  wavefront,  obtained  by 
extrapolation  to  the  zero  order  fringe,  are  as  follows: 

DER  75/25:*  cL  =  10,400  in. /sec 

DER  85/15:*  cL  =  5,800  in. /sec 

Hysol  CP5-4485:  cL  =  5,400  in. /sec 

It  was  decided  to  use  Dow  epoxy  resins  for  both  media  of  the 
layered  model  because  of  their  similarity  in  mechanical  and  chemical 
properties  and  light  transmission  characteristics.  DER  85/15  was 
chosen  as  the  low  impedance  material.  In  order  to  obtain  the  exact 
formulation  of  the  high  impedance  material,  wave  propagation 
velocities  were  obtained  for  various  mixtures  of  flexible  (DER  732) 
and  rigid  (DER  331)  Dow  epoxy  resin.  By  plotting  these  propagation 
velocities  as  a  function  of  the  mixture  rario,  it  was  found  that 
the  mixture  DER  73/27  had  exactly  twice  the  impedance  of  DER  85/15. 


*DER  x/y  denotes  mixture  of  x- parts  of  Dow  Epoxy  Resin  DER  732  and 
y-parts  of  DER  331. 
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Figure  25.  WAVE  PROPAGATION  VELOCITY  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  FRINGE  ORDER 
FOR  THREE  CANDIDATE  MODEL  MATERIALS  FOR  AIR-SHOCK  LOAD¬ 
ING  EXPERIMENTS 
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SECTION  V 


PROPERTIES  OF  MODEL  MATERIALS 


1.  Introduction 

To  translate  birefringence  and  moire  data  into  stresses,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  relevant  mechanical  and  optical  properties 
of  the  model  materials.  It  was  realized  early  that  all  model 
materials  used  exhibit  viscoelastic  behavior  to  varying  degrees.  A 
full  mechanical  and  optical  characterization  of  these  materials  was 
undertaken  following  previously  developed  procedures  (Ref.  10).  It 
was  required  to  obtain  mechanical  and  optical  properties,  i.e., 
relaxation  modulus  and  time -dependent  stress  fringe  value,  under 
conditions  of  time  of  loading  or  strain  rate  or  frequency  encountered 
in  the  subsequent  experiments  to  be  analyzed.  Properties  of  Columbia 
resin  (CR-39)  were  extracted  from  the  published  results  by  Clark 
(Ref.  12),  whereas  most  of  the  properties  of  the  combinations  of  Dow 
epoxy  resins  were  obtained  by  creep  tests  at  low  temperatures  and  a 
few  sinusoidal  oscillation  tests  at  room  temperature. 

2.  Dynamic  Properties  of  Columbia  Resin  (CR-39) 

Some  properties  of  Columbia  resin  have  bee.n  reported  by  Clark 
(Ref.  12)  as  functions  of  time  from  zero  to  peak  loading.  His  results 
extend  down  to  approximately  30  p  sec.  These  curves,  plotted  on  a 
log- log  scale,  were  extrapolated  down  to  0.1  p  sec  and  plotted  over 
the  range  between  0.1  and  1,000  u  sec  in  Fig.  26.  It  is  seen  that 
Young's  modulus  varies  from  410,000  psi  at  1,000  p  sec  to  590,000  psi 
at  0.1  u  sec.  Based  on  the  propagation  velocity  in  a  CR-39  bar 
(Fig.  10)  the  following  modulus  is  computed: 


co  =  69,000  in. /sec 

p  =  122  x  10~6  lb  sec2/in.4 
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(BASED  ON  RESULTS  BY  CLARK)  (Ref.  12) 


hence , 


E  =  cq2  p  =  580,000  psi  (34) 

This  value  of  Young's  modulus  corresponds,  according  to  the 
curve  of  Fig.  26,  to  a  loading  time  of  a  fraction  of  a  microsecond 
which  is  compatible  with  the  known  rise  time  of  the  PETN  explosive 
charge . 

The  dynamic  Poisson's  ratio  is  obtained  by  comparing  the 
wave  velocity  in  the  bar  with  that  in  a  plate.  From  the  results 
shown  in  Fig.  9 

cL  =  73,000  in. /sec 


The  ratio  of  the  two  velocities  is  a  function  of  Poisson's  ratio 
only : 


1/2 

(1  -  v2) 


hence, 

1 


2 

v 


/69,  000-,2 

W'3,  000  ; 


0.893 


(35) 


and 


v  =  0.33 


(36) 


corresponding  to  a  loading  time  less  than  a  microsecond. 

The  stress  fringe  value  varies  from  a  value  of  53  psi-in . /fringe 
at  1000  n  sec  to  72  psi-in. /fringe  at  0.1  jj.  sec.  The  value  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  time  for  the  Young's  modulus  given  above  is  approximately 
70  psi-in. /fringe .  The  stress  fringe  values  given  here  correspond 
to  a  wavelength  of  5445  A,  i.e.,  that  of  mercury  green.  To  reduce 
them  for  the  actual  wavelength  of  4300  A  used  in  the  Schardin  camera 
it  is  necessary  to  multiply  them  by  the  ratio  of  wavelengths  g 
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In  reducing  strain  or  birefringent  data  to  obtain  stresses 
the  time  dependency  of  the  modulus  and  stress  fringe  value  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  This  is  done  either  by  a  rigorous  visco¬ 
elastic  analysis  or  by  using  the  appropriate  values  corresponding 
to  the  time  between  zero  and  peak  loading  at  the  point  in  question 
in  a  quasi-elastic  analysis. 

3.  Properties  of  PER  60/40* 

This  is  the  material  used,  in  combination  with  Columbia  resin, 
as  the  low-impedance  medium  in  the  explosive  loading  experiments. 

Material  characterization  in  this  case  was  based  primarily  on  creep 
tests  at  different  temperatures  by  applying  the  temperature-time 
equivalence  principle.  According  to  this  principle,  which  has  been 
used  successfully  in  the  past  (Refs.  2,10),  short-time  or  dynamic 
properties  can  be  obtained  by  quasi-static  tests  at  low  temperatures. 

Creep  tests  were  conducted  by  subjecting  a  double  tensile 
specimen  (Fig.  27)  to  a  constant  load  maintained  for  a  period  of 
approximately  24  hours.  The  specimen  is  made  by  cementing  two 
1.50  in.  x  0.50  in.  x  0.25  in.  prismatic  bars  of  the  material  to  two 
aluminum  end  plates.  The  specimen  is  suspended  from  a  frame  on  one 
end  and  loaded  on  the  other  end  through  metal  rods  threaded  at  the  center 
of  these  aluminum  plates.  The  probe  rod  of  a  differential  transformer 
(DCDT)  was  threaded  to  the  upper  end  plate  and  the  core  cylinder  was 
attached  to  the  bottom  end  plate.  These  tests  were  conducted  inside 
an  environmental  chamber  at  the  following  temperatures;  75°,  35°,  15°, 
and  0°F.  The  axial  strain  was  monitored  with  the  DCDT. 

The  relaxation  Young's  modulus  as  a  function  of  time  determined 
from  these  creep  tests  is  shown  in  Fig.  28.  Values  of  this  modulus 
at  discrete  times  were  multiplied  by  the  ratio  o  of  the  reference 
absolute  temperature  (535 °R  room  temperature)  to  the  absolute 
temperature  of  the  particular  test,  were  tabulated  in  Table  III  and 
plotted  in  Fig.  29.  In  applying  the  temperature-time  equivalence 
principle,  all  curves  of  Fig.  29,  except  the  one  corresponding  to 

DER  x/y  denotes  mixture  of  x-parts  of  Dow  Epoxy  Resin  DER  732  and 
y-parts  of  DER  331. 
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Figure  27.  UNIAXIAL  TENSILE  SPECIMEN  USED  FOR  CREEP  TESTS 
AT  VARIOUS  TEMPERATURES 
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Figure  28.  YOUNG'S  RELAXATION  MODULUS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  TIME  AT  VARIOUS  TEMPERATURES  FOR  DER  60/40 


Figure  29.  INDIVIDUAL  AND  COMPOSITE  CURVES  FOR  RELAXATION  MODULUS  OF  DER  60/40 


room  temperature,  were  shifted  horizontally  until  one  continuous 
composite  curve  corresponding  to  room  temperature  was  obtained.  This 
curve  extends  over  about  14  decades  of  time  and  gives  a  broad  spectrum 
of  properties. 

The  relaxation  shear  modulus  in  the  time  range  of  interest 
was  obtained  independently  by  conducting  simple-shear  creep  tests 

Table  III 

VALUES  OF  RELAXATION  MODULUS  OF  DER  60/40*  AT  VARIOUS 
TEMPERATURES  AND  TIMES  AFTER  LOADING 


Relaxation  Modulus;  E(t)  —2-  (psi) 

T 

Time 

(Min.) 

Temperature  (°F) 

75 

35 

15 

0 

0.1 

1,350 

15,000 

92,000 

144,000 

1 

1,140 

6,000 

53,000 

113,000 

10 

1,120 

3,000 

27,500 

75,000 

100 

1,110 

1,700 

13,500 

41,000 

100 

1,100 

1,300 

6,100 

18,700 

1o  is  the  ratio  of  the  reference  absolute  temperature  to  the  given 
T  temperature  in  degrees  Rankine. 

*DER  x/y  denotes  mixture  of  x-parts  of  Dow  Epoxy  Resin  DER  732  and 
y-parts  of  DER  331. 


at  15°F  and  0°F.  This  was  accomplished  by  subjecting  two  prismatic 
bars  (1.50  in.  x  0.30  in.  x  0.25  in.)  of  the  material  to  simple  shear 
by  means  of  the  fixture  shown  in  Fig.  30.  The  specimens  were  cemented 
along  their  long  edges  to  the  arms  of  a  metal  fork  on  one  side  and  to 
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Figure  30.  SIMPLE -SHEAR  SPECIMEN  USED  FOR  CREEP  TEST 
AT  VARIOUS  TEMPERATURES 
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a  central  metal  bar  on  the  other.  A  DCDT  was  mounted  as  shown  in 
Fig.  30  with  the  probe  attached  to  the  central  bar  and  the  core 
cylinder  to  the  fork,  thus,  measuring  the  relative  displacement  of 
the  opposite  edges  of  the  specimens.  The  shear  relaxation  modulus 
as  a  function  of  time  is  plotted  in  Fig.  31.  Values  of  this  modulus 
multiplied  by  the  appropriate  absolute  temperature  ratio  were  plotted 
in  Fig.  29  and  shifted  similarly  as  the  values  of  Young's  modulus.  A 
composite  curve  extending  over  seven  decades  of  time  was  thus  obtained 
for  the  shear  relaxation  modulus. 

The  dynamic  shear  modulus  was  also  checked  by  means  of  sinu¬ 
soidal  oscillation  tests  at  various  frequencies.  The  same  shear 
specimen  described  above  was  mounted  with  load  cells  and  accelerometers 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  specimen  and  tested  in  a  shaker  as  described 
previously  (Refs.  2,10).  A  complex  modulus  as  a  function  of  frequency 
was  obtained  and  was  converted  to  a  relaxation  modulus  as  a  function 
of  time  by  means  of  an  approximate  interrelationship.  Values  computed 
for  some  discrete  values  of  frequency  are  plotted  on  the  composite 
curve  of  Fig.  29.  The  check  seems  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  optical  properties  of  DER  60/40  were  determined  by  taking 
birefringence  readings  simultaneously  with  the  elongation  readings  in 
the  uniaxial  tensile  creep  tests  discussed  earlier.  The  four  elements 
of  a  circular  polariscope  were  inserted  in  the  environmental  chamber 
and  measurements  were  made  by  the  Tardy  method  of  compensation  where 
only  the  analyzer  is  rotated.  The  analyzer  was  rotated  from  outside 
the  chamber  by  means  of  a  flexible  shaft.  An  additional  series  of 
photocreep  tests  using  disks  under  diametral  compression  was  conducted 
at  temperatures  75°,  40°,  20°,  and  2°F.  Results  of  these  tests  in  the 
form  of  a  time-dependent  stress  fringe  value  are  given  in  Fig.  32.  The 
stress  fringe  value  at  discrete  times  was  multiplied  by  the  aboslute 
temperature  ratio  o,  tabulated  in  Table  IV  and  plotted  in  Fig.  33. 

rri 

By  shifting  the  individual  curves  for  different  temperatures, 

except  the  one  corresponding  to  room  temperature,  a  composite  (master) 
curve  corresponding  to  room  temperature  was  obtained*  This  curve  is 
similar  in  shape  to  that  for  the  relaxation  modulus  and  shows  a  very 
broad  transition  region*  The  curve  extends  over  14  decades  to  time* 
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Figure  31.  SHEAR  RELAXATION  MODULUS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  TIME  AT  VARIOUS  TEMPERATURES  FOR  DER  60/40 
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Figure  32.  STRESS  FRINGE  VALUE  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  TIME  AT  VARIOUS  TEMPERATURES  FOR  DER  60/40 
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TIME  ,t,{  min ) 

Figure  33.  INDIVIDUAL  AND  COMPOSITE  CURVES  FOR  STRESS  FRINGE  VALUE  OF  DER  60/40 


Table  IV 


VALUES  OF  STRESS  FRINGE  VALUE  OF  DER  60/40*  AT  VARIOUS 
TEMPERATURES  AND  TIMES  AFTER  LOADING 


Stress  Fringe  Value:  f  (t) 

- 

T 

—  (psi  x  in. /fringe) 

Time 

Temperatu 

tre  (°F) 

(Min.) 

75 

40 

20 

2 

o 

# 

M 

1.00 

11.9 

26.2 

60.0 

1 

0.86 

6.6 

17.8 

45.2 

10 

0.83 

3.3 

11.1 

31.3 

100 

0.82 

1.65 

6.6 

20.2 

1000 

- 

0.80 

1.17 

3.7 

11.9 

^i—  is  the  ratio  of  the  reference  absolute  temperature  to  the  given 
temperature  in  degrees  Rankine. 

DER  x/y  denotes  mixture  of  x-parts  of  Dow  Epoxy  Resin  DER  732  and 
y-parts  of  DER  331. 


An  additional  check  was  obtained  by  means  of  sinusoidal 
oscillation  tests  at  various  frequencies.  The  same  simple  shear 
specimen  mounted  with  load  cells  at  the  end  was  tested  in  the  shaker 
as  described  previously  (Refs.  2,10).  In  the  present  case,  readings 
were  greatly  facilitated  by  using  a  frequency  independent  and  sensitive 
photodiode  as  the  photosensitive  device  and  a  Helium-Neon  gas  laser 
as  the  light  source.  The  latter  proved  to  be  an  ideal  light  source 
for  the  purpose  because  of  its  high  intensity  and  monochromatic 
nature.  Some  values  of  the  stress  fringe  value  were  converted  from 
a  function  of  frequency  to  one  of  time  and  plotted  in  Fig.  33. 
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The  amount  of  horizontal  shift  on  a  logarithmic  time  scale 
necessary  to  produce  the  composite  curve  for  either  the  relaxation 
modulus  or  the  stress  fringe  value  can  be  represented  by  a  function 
of  temperature,  called  the  shift  function.  This  function  is  measured 
in  decades  of  time  shift.  Values  of  this  function  for  the  relaxation 
modulus  and  stress  fringe  value  are  plotted  versus  temperature  in 
Fig.  34.  Both  mechanical  and  optical  properties  seem  to  be  governed 
by  the  same  shift  function. 

Poisson's  ratio  as  a  function  of  time  was  obtained  from  the 
shear  and  Young's  modulus  curves  of  Fig.  29  using  the  following 
approximate  relation: 

’(o  -  -  1  (37) 


An  interesting  result  is  the  continuous  variation  of  Poisson's  ratio 
with  time. 

All  the  material  functions  above  were  plotted  over  the  time 
scale  of  interest,  0.1  to  100  p  sec,  in  Fig.  35. 

4.  Properties  of  PER  73/27* and  PER  85/15" 

These  are  the  two  materials  selected  for  the  high-  and  low- 
impedance  layers  of  the  air  shock  loaded  specimens.  Optical  properties 
were  determined  by  conducting  photocreep  tests  at  various  temperatures. 
Disk  specimens  were  loaded  under  diametral  compression  in  the  same 
environmental  chamber.  Tests  were  conducted  at  75°,  45°,  18°,  and 
2°F  for  DER  73/27,  and  at  75°,  45°,  17°,  and  -2°F  for  DER  85/15.  The 
time-dependent  stress  fringe  value  at  various  temperatures  for  these 
two  materials  is  plotted  in  Figs.  36  and  37.  Values  of  the  stress 
fringe  value  at  discrete  times  were  multiplied  by  the  appropriate 
ratio  of  absolute  temperatures  and  plotted  in  Figs. 38  and  39  for  the 
two  materials  above.  The  individual  curves  for  different  temperatures, 

*Der  x/y  denotes  mixture  of  x-parts  of  Dow  Epoxy  Resin  DER  732  and 
y-parts  of  DER  331. 
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Figure  34.  TEMPERATURE -TIME  SHIFT  FUNCTION  FOR  RELAXATION  MODULUS  AND  STRESS  FRINGE  VALUE 
FOR  DER  60/40 
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TIME  ,  1,  ( fi  sec) 

Figure  35.  YOUNG'S  AND  SHEAR  RELAXATION  MODULI,  STRESS  FRINGE  VALUE 
AND  POISSON'S  RATIO  AS  FUNCTIONS  OF  TIME  FOR  DER  60/40 
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Figure  36.  STRESS  FRINGE  VALUE  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  TIME  AT  VARIOUS  TEMPERATURES  FOR  DER  73/27 


Figure  37.  STRESS  FRINGE  VALUE  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  TIME  AT  VARIOUS  TEMPERATURES  FOR  DER  85/15 
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Figure  38.  INDIVIDUAL  AND  COMPOSITE  CURVES  FOR  STRESS  FRINGE  VALUE  OF  DER  73/27 
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TIME  ,  t ,  (min) 

Figure  39.  INDIVIDUAL  AND  COMPOSITE  CURVES  FOR  STRESS  FRINGE  VALUE  OF  DER  85/15 


except  the  one  corresponding  to  room  temperature,  were  shifted  to 
form  composite  curves  corresponding  to  room  temperature. 

One  significant  observation  that  can  be  made  is  that  the 

transition  region,  the  region  of  greatest  variation  with  time, 

shifts  to  shorter  times  with  increasing  proportion  of  flexible 

resin.  Transition  regions  occur  at  around  10"^  min.  10"^  min  and 
- 10 

10  min  for  DER  60/40,  DER  73/27  and  DER  85/15,  respectively.  The 
last  two  materials  exhibit  long  rubbery  plateaus  as  seen  in  Figs.  38 
and  39.  The  most  flexible  DER  85/15  appears  to  behave  elastically  even 
in  the  timescale  of  the  air  shock  tests.  All  three  materials,  being 
chemically  similar,  seem  to  be  governed  by  the  same  shift  function. 
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SECTION  VI 


WAVE  PROPAGATION  IN  LAYERED  MODEL  DUE  TO  AIR-BLAST 

LOADING  ON  ONE  EDGE 


1.  Introduction 

This  type  of  loading  has  been  used  in  earlier  studies  of 
elastic  and  viscoelastic  wave  propagation  (Refs.  1,2).  The  model  is 
subjected  to  a  moving  pressure  pulse  of  sharp  rise  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
The  resulting  stress  wave  in  the  model  travels  with  a  constant 
velocity  initially  and,  therefore,  has  a  plane  wavefront.  The  elastic 
and  viscoelastic  cases  for  a  semi-infinite  space  have  been  solved 
theoretically  (Refs.  13,14,15)  and  experimentally  (Refs.  1,2).  The 
present  study  deals  with  the  wave  propagation  in  a  two -layer  specimen 
with  the  two  media  having  an  impedance  ratio  of  2 ; 1 .  The  depth  of  the 
upper  (low -impedance)  medium  is  a  variable  parameter. 


2 .  Experimental  Procedure 

As  described  in  the  preceding  two  sections,  the  model  materials 
selected  for  this  phase  of  the  study  were  DER  85/15  and  DER  73/27  for 
the  low-impedance  and  high- impedance  layers,  respectively.  The  models 
were  made  of  sheets  of  these  materials  3/8  in.  thick.  The  lower 
layer  was  a  6  in.  x  16  in.  x  3 /8  in.  sheet  of  DER  73/27  and  the  upper 
layer  was  a  sheet  of  DER  85/15  of  variable  depth  (Fig.  40).  Initially, 
three  models  with  varying  values  of  the  depth  of  the  low- impedance 
medium  were  prepared; 


Model  1-1 
Model  1-2 
Model  1-3 


h  =  2  in . 

h  =  3  in . 

h  =  4  in. 


The  two  layers  were  cemented  with  a  soft  silicone  rubber 
adhesive  (Silastic  140,  Dow  Corning).  They  were  tested  under  air  blast 
loading  on  the  free  edge  of  the  low-impedance  medium  as  described  in 
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PRESSURE  PULSE 
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Figure  40.  SKETCH  OF  MODEL  SUBJECTED  TO  AIR-BLAST  LOADING  ON  THE  EDGE  (PHASE  I) 


Section  III-3-b.  The  pressure  pulse  traveling  along  the  edge  of  the 
model  shown  in  Fig.  6  indicates  a  peak  pressure  of  approximately  52 
psi.  Transient  isochromatic  fringe  patterns  recorded  with  the  Fastax 
camera  at  rates  between  7,700  and  8,100  frames  per  second  are  shown  in 
Figs.  41  through  43. 

Two  additional  models  were  tested.  Model  1-4  was  made  by 
cementing  the  2  -  inch  layer  from  model  1-1  to  the  top  layer  of  Model 
1-2.  The  purpose  of  this  test  was  to  study  the  case  of  a  layer  depth 
of  h  =  5  in.  and  the  effect  of  the  cement,  if  any,  on  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  waves.  It  was  found  that  the  cement  did  not  introduce  any 
noticeable  disturbance  on  the  wave  transmission.  Model  1-5  had  a  6 
in.  deep  low- impedance  layer.  Isochromatic  fringe  records  for  this 
model  obtained  with  the  Fastax  camera  are  shown  in  Fig.  44. 

To  obtain  supplementary  information  for  the  subsequent  analysis 
a  series  of  moire  experiments  were  planned.  Two  arrays  of  1,000  lines 
per  inch,  one  vertical  and  one  horizontal,  were  photoprinted  on  two 
halves  of  model  1-5  using  the  Kodak  Photosensitive  Resist  (KPR)  pro¬ 
cess  as  discussed  previously  (Section  III-2) .  The  two  arrays  are 
used  for  obtaining  horizontal  and  vertical  strains  in  the  two  layers 
of  the  model.  The  moire  fringe  patterns  were  recorded  with  the  Fastax 
camera  as  in  the  case  of  isochromatic  patterns.  A  typical  record  is 
shown  in  Fig.  45.  As  can  be  seen  from  these  records,  the  response  is 
so  high  that  the  horizontal  fringes  soon  wash  out.  The  shock  tube 
driver  pressure  was  then  reduced  to  350  psi,  which  resulted  in  a  peak 
pulse  pressure  of  23  psi.  This  time  again  the  horizontal  fringes 
were  washed  out  due  to  excessive  deformation.  It  was  concluded  that 
a  300  line  array  would  have  been  more  appropriate  for  measuring 
vertical  deformations  but  no  further  work  was  done  due  to  lack  of  time. 

3 ,  Results  and  Discussion 

The  fringe  patterns  of  Figs.  41  through  44  were  analyzed  to 
obtain  the  wave  propagation  characteristics.  The  fringes  initially 
appear  to  be  straight  lines  of  varying  inclinations  which  indicates  a 
plane  wave  with  attenuation  along  its  direction  of  propagation.  A 
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Figure  41.  SERIES  OF  30  CONSECUTIVE  PHTOGRAPHS  SHOWING  TRANSIENT 
ISOCHROMATIC  FRINGE  PATTERNS  IN  LAYERED  MODEL  I- I 
(CAMERA  SPEED:  7,700  FRAMES/SECOND) 


Figure  42.  SERIES  OF  30  CONSECUTIVE  PHOTOGRAPHS  SHOWING  TRANSIENT 
ISOCHRQMATIC  FRINGE  PATTERNS  IN  LAYERED  MODEL  1-2 
(CAMERA  SPEED:  7,700  FRAMES/SECOND) 
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Figure  43.  SERIES  OF  30  CONSECUTIVE  PHOTOGRAPHS  SHOWING  TRANSIENT 
ISOCHROMATIC  FRINGE  PATTERNS  IN  LAYERED  MODEL  1-3 
(CAMERA  SPEED:  8,100  FRAMES /SECOND) 
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Figure  44.  SERIES  OF  30  CONSECUTIVE  PHOTOGRAPHS  SHOWING  TRANSIENT 
ISOCHROMATIC  FRINGE  PATTERNS  IN  LAYERED  MODEL  1-5 
(CAMERA  SPEED:  7,500  FRAMES /SECOND) 
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Figure  45.  SERIES  OF  12  CONSECUTIVE  PHOTOGRAPHS  SHOWING  TRANSIENT  MOIRE  FRINGE  PATTERNS 
IN  LAYERED  MODEL  1-5  (CAMERA  SPEED:  7,500  FRAMES/SECOND) 


combination  of  factors  makes  these  fringes  change  with  time  in  many 
respects.  The  interaction  of  the  wave  with  the  high- impedance  medium 
makes  the  fringes  in  the  low- impedance  medium  curve  a  little  toward 
the  wavefront.  This  phenomenon  becomes  more  pronounced  with  higher 
order  fringes  mainly  because  a  given  percentage  of  change  in  fringe 
order  is  more  noticeable  in  that  case.  Reflections  from  the  interface 
and  the  other  edges  of  the  specimen  soon  alter  considerably  the 
initially  straight-line  fringe  pattern. 

Fringe  inclination  and  fringe  location  versus  time  along  a 
vertical  line  were  measured  and  plotted  in  all  cases.  Figure  46  shows 
curves  of  fringe  location  versus  time  (frame  number)  in  the  two  media. 
Initially,  all  plots  are  straight  but  those  for  the  higher  order 
fringes  in  the  low-impedance  medium  curve  toward  the  direction  of 
shorter  times.  Since  the  slopes  of  these  curves  represent  propagation 
velocity,  this  phenomenon  might  indicate  increasing  propagation 
velocity  with  time  near  the  interface  for  the  higher  order  fringes. 

The  straight  line  slopes  were  measured  and  the  velocities  of 
propagation  (in  the  vertical  direction)  were  plotted  versus  fringe 
order  in  Fig.  47,  The  propagation- velocities  of  the  wavefront  in  the 
vertical  direction  were  obtained  by  extrapolation  to  the  zero  fringe 
order.  The  true  wave  velocity  is  the  component  of  this  vertical 
velocity  normal  to  the  wavefront.  The  direction  of  the  wavefront  can 
be  deduced  from  the  inclination  of  the  fringes.  In  this  particular 
case,  the  half-order  fringe  inclination  increases  from  15°  to  18°, 
that  of  the  one  and  one-half  order  fringe  increases  from  11°  to  15° 
and  the  inclination  of  the  two  and  one-half  order  fringe  increases 
from  8°  to  13° .  The  angle  for  the  half-order  fringe  in  the  high- 
impedance  medium  also  varies  from  22°  to  35° .  Taking  the  values  of 
16°  and  30°  for  the  inclination  of  the  wavefronts  the  following  wave 
velocities  in  the  two  media  were  computed: 

=  6,700  in. /sec 

«2  =  13,450  in. /sec 
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DISTANCE  FROM  INTERFACE,  (  in) 


Figure  46.  FRINGE  POSITION  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  TIME  IN  MODEL  1-1 
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Figure  U1 .  WAVE  PROPAGATION  VELOCITY  IN  TWO  LAYERS  OF  MODEL 
f-L  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  FRINGE  ORDER 

&8 


For  equal  densities  this  results  in  an  impedance  ratio: 


Impedance  Ratio: 


02 

al 


2.01 


Figure  48  shows  curves  of  fringe  location  versus  time  for 
Model  1-2.  As  before,  the  plots  for  the  higher  order  fringes  in  the 
low- impedance  layer  begin  to  curve  toward  the  shorter  times.  The 
plots  for  the  high-impedance  medium  also  become  nonlinear  for  higher 
order  fringes,  indicating  a  decreasing  propagation  velocity.  The 
velocities  of  propagation  in  the  vertical  direction  were  measured  as 
before  and  plo  tted  in  Fig.  49  as  a  function  of  fringe  order.  The 
angle  of  inclination  of  several  fringes  was  measured  as  before.  The 
angle  for  the  half-order  fringe  decreased  from  16°  to  11°,  those  of 
fringe  order  one  and  one-half  and  two  and  one-half  leveled  at  about 
11°  and  started  increasing  thereafter.  The  angle  for  the  half-order 
fringe  of  medium  2  fluctuated  around  30° .  Again,  16°  and  30°  were 
taken  as  the  values  of  the  wavefront  inclinations  and  the  same  velocities 
and  impedance  ratio  resulted  as  in  the  case  of  Model  I- 1 . 

Figure  50  shows  plots  of  fringe  position  versus  time  for 
Model  1-3.  The  effect  of  the  interface  on  the  linearity  of  these 
curves  is  clearly  evident  for  the  higher  order  fringes.  Velocities 
of  propagation  in  the  vertical  direction  based  on  the  linear  portions 
of  these  curves  are  plotted  in  Fig.  51  versus  fringe  order.  The 
inclination  angle  of  several  fringes  was  measured  at  several  frames 
and  plotted  in  Fig.  52.  The  fringe  inclination  angle  decreases  with 
time  in  all  cases  as  would  be  expected.  In  the  low-impedance  medium 
the  angle  levels  off  at  approximately  10°,  8°,  and  7°  for  the  1/2, 

1  1/2  and  2  1/2  fringe  orders,  respectively.  In  the  high- impedance 
medium  the  corresponding  angles  seem  to  be  approximately  twice  as 
large,  as  might  be  expected  for  a  medium  of  double  impedance.  A 
good  estimate  of  the  inclination  of  the  wavefronts  at  the  time  of 
frame  8  is  12°  and  24°  for  the  low-  and  high-impedance  media, 
respectively.  From  the  results  of  Fig.  51  and  these  angles  the 
following  wave  propagation  velocities  are  computed: 
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FRAME  NO. 

Figure  48.  FRINGE  POSITION  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  TIME  IN  MODEL  1-2 
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FRINGE  ORDER,  n 

Figure  49.  WAVE  PROPAGATION  VELOCITY  IN  TWO  LAYERS  OF  MODEL 
1-2  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  FRINGE  ORDER 
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Figure  50.  FRINGE  POSITION  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  TIME  IN  MODEL  1-3 
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DER  85/15 


DER  73/27 


Figure  51.  WAVE  PROPAGATION  VELOCITY  IN  TWO  LAYERS  OF  MODEL  1-3  AS  A  FUNCTION 
OF  FRINGE  ORDER 
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gure  52.  ANGLE  OF  FRINGE  INCLINATION  IN  MODEL  1-3 
AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  TIME 
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=  6,850  in. /sec 

a,2  31  13,750  in. /sec 

which  give  an  impedance  ratio  of 

a2 

Impedance  Ratio  =  —  =  2.01 

al 


A  similar  analysis  with  similar  results  was  conducted  on 
Model  1-5,  with  a  6  in.  depth  of  low-impedance  layer.  (Figs.  53,  54, 
and  55.)  The  wave  propagation  velocities  in  this  case,  based  on 
wavefront  inclinations  of  11°  and  20°,  are 

a,^  =  6,700  in. /sec 

(*2  =  13,400  in. /sec 

and  the  impedance  ratio  is  then  exactly  2.00. 

In  general,  as  can  be  seen  in  Figures  46,  48,  50,  and  53,  the 
dispersion  is  much  more  pronounced  in  the  low-impedance  medium  than  in 
the  high -impedance  one.  This  is  manifested  by  the  fanlike  appearance 
of  the  fringe  curves  in  the  upper  layer.  In  contrast,  the  fringe 
curves  for  the  lower  layer  appear  nearly  parallel  indicating  low  dis- 
p  er s ion . 

The  attenuation  could  not  be  measured  quantitatively  due  to 
the  absence  of  a  peak  in  the  pulse  during  the  timescale  of  observation. 
However,  from  the  fringe  velocity  curves  it  is  evident  that  the 
attenuation  is  pronounced  in  both  media.  The  fact  that  the  inclination 
angle  of  the  fringes,  and  hence  that  of  the  wavefront,  changes  (decreases) 
indicates  attenuation  along  the  wavefront.  This  phenomenon  of  "general 
plane  waves"  is  predicted  in  viscoelastic  materials  by  Cooper  (Ref.  16). 
Also  predicted  in  the  above  mentioned  reference  is  the  dependence  of 
wave  velocities  on  the  angle  of  incidence.  This  possible  variation  of 
wave  velocity  was  not  studied  due  to  the  nearly  fixed  angle  of  incidence 
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FRAME  NO. 

Figure  53.  FRINGE  POSITION  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  TIME  IN  MODEL  1-5 
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PROPAGATION  VELOCITY,  V,  (in/secXIO3) 


Figure  54.  WAVE  PROPAGATION  VELOCITY  IN  TWO  LAYERS  OF  MODEL  1-5 
AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  FRINGE  ORDER 
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ANGLE  0F  INCLINATION  ,0,  (DEG.) 


Figure  55.  ANGLE  OF  FRINGE  INCLINATION  IN  MODEL  1-5 
AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  TIME 
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used  in  the  present  study. 

The  effect  of  the  high -impedance  medium  on  the  low-impedance 
one  is  manifested  in  the  curvature  of  the  otherwise  straight  line 
fringes,  especially  noticeable  with  higher  orders.  This  is  due  to 
superposition  of  reflected  waves  upon  the  incident  one.  A  local 
intensification  of  the  pulse,  and  hence  an  increase  in  stress,  results 
near  the  interface.  A  2  1/2 -order  fringe  occurs  where  normally  a 
2 -order  fringe  would  be,  thus  indicating  a  25  percent  increase  in 
maximum  shear  stress  at  the  interface.  No  noticeable  influence  of  the 
upper  layer  on  the  lower  one  can  be  detected  near  the  interface. 
Fringes  in  the  lower  layer  show  some  curvature,  however,  it  is  not 
known  for  certain  whether  this  is  due  to  reflections  from  the  side  of 
the  model  or  to  attenuation  along  the  wavefront.  Separation  of 
principal  stresses  was  not  possible  within  the  time  limitations  of  the 
program.  A  complete  set  of  moir&  data  and  a  viscoelastic  analysis 
would  be  required  for  a  complete  stress  analysis. 
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SECTION  VII 


WAVE  PROPAGATION  IN  LAYERED  MODEL  DUE  TO  EXPLOSIVE 
LOADING  IN  LOW- IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM 


1.  Introduction 

The  problem  of  wave  propagation  due  to  point  source  loading 
is  more  complex  analytically  than  the  case  of  plane  waves.  Experi¬ 
mentally,  no  additional  complications  are  introduced  by  the  point 
source  loading  and  the  same  methods  of  analysis  of  experimental 
results  are  used.  Explosive  loadings  used  in  this  case  produce  short 
and  intense  pressure  pulses  and  allow  the  use  of  harder  birefringent 
materials.  In  addition,  this  type  of  loading  allows  the  observation 
of  many  types  of  waves,  such  as  transmitted,  reflected  and  refracted 
dilatational  and  shear  waves  and  headwaves  predicted  theoretically 
(Section  II).  In  this  phase  of  the  study,  layered  models  with 
materials  having  an  impedance  ratio  of  2:1  were  tested  under  buried 
explosive  loading  in  the  low -impedance  medium.  The  distance  between 
the  loading  source  and  the  interface  between  the  two  media  was  varied 
parametrically. 

2 .  Experimental  Procedure 

As  described  in  Sections  IV  and  V,  the  model  materials  selected 
for  this  phase  of  the  study  were  DER  60/40  and  Columbia  Resin  CR-39 
for  the  low-  and  high -impedance  layers,  respectively.  The  models  were 
made  by  cementing  together  along  one  edge  two  sheets  of  these  materials 
20  in.  x  8  in.  x  1/4  in.  (Fig.  56).  Three  models  were  used  with 
varying  distances  between  the  explosive  source  and  the  interface: 

Model  II -1:  h  =  1  in. 

Model  II-2;  h  =  2  in. 

Model  II-3 :  h  =  3  in. 
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Figure  56.  SKETCH  OF  MODEL  SHOWING  DIMENSIONS  AND  LOCATIN  OF  EXPLOSIVE 
LOADING  SOURCE  IN  LOW-IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM  (PHASE  II) 
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After  a  number  of  preliminary  tests,  it  was  found  that  the 
low-impedance  material  (DER  60/40)  ages  and  its  wave  propagation 
velocity  increases.  Changes  in  this  velocity,  from  41,000  in. /sec 
shortly  after  casting  to  51,000  in. /sec  a  few  weeks  later,  were 
measured.  This  change  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  impedance 
ratio  from  2:1  to  1.6:1.  Subsequent  tests  also  showed  that  the 
impedance  of  the  cementing  material,  even  though  it  is  used  in  a 
very  small  layer,  plays  an  important  role  in  the  interaction  of 
waves  at  the  interface. 

The  final  series  of  tests  was  conducted  with  models  made  of 
newly  cast  material  and  cemented  with  an  epoxy  cement  matching  the 
impedance  characteristics  of  Columbia  Resin.  The  explosive  testing 
was  conducted  following  procedures  described  previously  (III- 3a) . 
Isochromatic  fringe  patterns  were  recorded  with  the  Schardin  camera. 

3 .  Results  and  Discussion 

Figure  57  shows  the  isochromatic  fringe  pattern  for  Model  II-1D 
tested  shortly  after  the  low-impedance  material  was  cast.  This  results 
in  a  somewhat  lower  wave  propagation  velocity  in  the  low- impedance 
medium  and  a  higher  than  2:1  impedance  ratio.  The  wave  propagation 
velocities  of  several  fringe  orders  were  determined  for  the  two  media 
and  plotted  in  Fig.  58  as  a  function  of  fringe  order.  By  extrapola¬ 
tion  to  the  zero  order  fringe  the  following  wave  velocities  were 
obtained  for  the  two  media 

a-^  =  34,000  in. /sec 

a2  =  71,500  in. /sec 

where  a  denotes  the  velocity  of  the  P-wave  and  the  subscripts  1 
and  2  denote  the  low-  and  high-impedance  media,  respectively.  The 
resulting  impedance  ratio  is  2.4:1.  This  higher  impedance  ratio 
produces  a  more  detailed  fringe  pattern  at  the  interface  with  at 
least  three  headwaves  discernible. 
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Figure  57.  ISOCHROMATIC  FRINGE  PATTERNS  IN  MODEL  II -ID  (EXPLOSIVE  SOURCE 
IN  LOW- IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM  l  IN.  FROM  INTERFACE;  IMPEDANCE  RATIO 
2.40:1;  CAMERA  SPEED;  187,000  FRAMES /SEC) 
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58.  VELOCITY  OF  WAVE  PROPAGATION  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  FRINGE  ORDER 
IN  TWO  MEDIA  OF  MODEL  II-1D 
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The  nature  of  the  incident  wave  was  studied  by  plotting 

birefringence  versus  location  along  a  horizontal  line  through  the 
point  source  with  time  as  a  parameter  (Fig.  59).  The  dispersion  of 
the  pulse  is  evident  as  it  gets  wider  and  its  leading  slope  gets 
shallower  with  time.  The  attenuation  is  very  pronounced  and  it  is 
due  to  both  the  geometry  of  the  wave  (cylindrical)  and  to  the  visco¬ 
elastic  nature  of  the  material.  The  attenuation  can  be  described  by 
a  curve  drawn  through  the  peaks  of  the  pulse  at  different  times. 

This  curve  cannot  be  described  adequately  by  a  rectangular  hyperbola 
as  was  done  in  the  past,  mainly  due  to  the  viscoelastic  nature  of  the 
material.  Plotting  the  maximum  fringe  order  versus  location  on 
semilog  paper  proved  that  an  exponential  fit  of  the  following  form 
was  very  satisfactory: 

„  -  ek  <*o  -  *>  <38> 


In  the  present  case,  the  two  parameters  had  the  following  values: 

k  =  0.71 

x  =  3.96 

o 


A  similar  analysis  was  conducted  for  the  refracted  P-^  P2 
wave  in  the  high-impedance  medium  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  interface.  Figure  60  shows  plots  of  birefringence  versus  location 
with  time  as  a  parameter.  Although  the  peak  of  the  pulse  is  rounded 
off  with  time,  the  base  of  the  pulse  does  not  widen.  The  attenuation 
is  not  as  high  as  in  the  case  of  the  P-^  wave,  due  to  the  less 
dissipative  nature  of  CR-39.  A  similar  exponential  fit  was  found 
satisfactory. 
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Figure  59.  FRINGE  ORDER  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  POSITION  WITH  TIME  AS  A  PARAME' 
FOR  INCIDENT  WAVE  P.  IN  LOW-IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM  OF  MODEL  II- ID 


FRINGE  ORDER 


Figure  60.  FRINGE  ORDER  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  POSITION  WITH  TIME  AS  A  PARAMETER 
FOR  REFRACTED  WAVE  P1P2  IN  HIGH- IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM  OF  MODEL  II-1D 
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and  y/  the  distance  from  the  interface.  The  parameter  k,  being  a 
measure  of  the  attenuation,  shows  that  the  attenuation  of  the  P2 
wave  is  appreciably  lower  than  that  of  the  P^  wave. 

The  birefringence  in  the  high-impedance  medium  along  the 
interface  is  due  for  the  most  part  to  a  combination  of  the  two 
refracted  waves  P^  P2  and  P^  S2 .  Birefringence  versus  position 
along  the  interface  with  time  as  a  parameter  is  plotted  in  Fig.  61. 
Initially,  the  pulse  shape  is  simple  but  later  on  it  takes  an  undulatory 
shape  as  the  influence  of  the  P^  P2  S2  wave  comes  in.  An  exponen¬ 
tial  fit  for  the  variation  of  maximum  fringe  order  with  location  along 
axis  0x/  was  found  satisfactory 


n 


max 


(40) 


with  k  =  0.51  and  x^  =  3.58.  Here,  the  coefficient  of  attenuation 

o 

is  close  to  that  for  the  P-^  P2  wave  along  the  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  interface. 

The  birefringence  in  the  low- impedance  medium  along  the  inter¬ 
face  is  influenced  by  the  incident  P^  wave  as  well  as  the  reflected 
P^  Pp  P^  waves  and  the  headwaves  preceding  the  P^  wave. 
Birefringence  versus  position  along  the  interface  with  time  as  a 
parameter  is  plotted  in  Fig.  62,  The  pulse  has  two  peaks,  the  one 
in  front  being  much  smaller  and  corresponding  to  the  P^  P2  S-^  headwave. 
The  larger  of  the  peaks  corresponding  primarily  to  the  incident  P^ 
wave  attenuates  according  to  the  following  equation 

0.39  (6.38  -  x/) 

n  =  e 

max 


The  smaller  of  the  peaks  shows  hardly  any  attenuation  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  headwaves.  It  is  entirely  possible  then  that 
the  amplitude  of  the  headwave  becomes  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude 
or  even  overshadows  that  of  the  P^  wave  at  some  later  time. 
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Figure  61.  FRINGE  ORDER  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  POSITION  WITH  TIME  AS  A  PARAMETER  FOR  REFRACTED  WAVES 
IN  HIGH- IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM  ALONG  INTERFACE  (MODEL  II-lDj  FRAME  NUMBERS  ARE  MARKED) 


no 


Figure  62.  FRINGE  ORDER  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  POSITION  WITH  TIME  AS  A  PARAMETER  IN  LOW-IMPEDANCE 
MEDIUM  ALONG  INTERFACE  (MODEL  II-lD;  FRAME  NUMBERS  ARE  MARKED) 


Based  on  the  velocities  determined  above  and  an  estimated 
value  of  Poisson's  ratio  values  for  Young's  modulus  corresponding  to 
the  wavefront  were  obtained  for  both  media.  Thus,  for  medium  2 
(CR-39)  we  have 

a.2  “  cl  “  71,500  in. /sec 

v  =  0.33 

p  =  122  x  10~^  lb  sec^/in.^ 

Hence, 

ECR-39  =  CL  P  "  v2)  =  555,000  psi 


The  corresponding  velocity  of  the  distortional  wave  would  be 

1/2  1/2 


Po  - 


[nrfrTrJ 


=  G£r 


=  41,400  in. /sec 


Referring  the  value  of  the  modulus  above  to  the  curve  of 
Young's  modulus  of  CR-39  versus  loading  time  (Fig.  26),  we  find  a 
corresponding  time  of  loading  of  less  than  a  microsecond  (approxi¬ 
mately  0.4  jj.  sec). 


For  the  low -impedance  medium  we  have 

E  “1  1/2 

“l  =  CL  J  (1  -~  V2) 

p  -  107  x  10  ^  lb  sec^/in.^ 


=  34,000  in. /sec 


v  =  0.30  (corresponding  to  loading  time  of  0.4  p,  sec) 


Then, 

EDER  60/40  =  110,000  psi 

The  corresponding  velocity  of  the  distortional  wave  would  be 
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20,000  in. /sec 


1/2 


The  elastic  theory  of  wave  propagation  predicts  the  formation 
of  an  incident  P  wave,  reflected  P  and  S  waves,  refracted  P 
and  S  waves  and  five  conical  or  headwaves .  The  formation  of  these 
various  waves  depends  on  the  wave  propagation  characteristics  of  the 
media  and  on  time.  The  following  various  stages  of  wave  formation 
are  predicted  for  model  XI-1D: 


1)  For  0<  t<  —  or  0<  t<  29  u  sec  there  is  only  the 
“1 


incident  P^  wave.  Actually  the  upper  limit  is  lower  since  we  do  not 
have  a  mathematical  point  source  but  a  cylindrical  cavity  loaded  by 
the  explosive. 

2)  When  the  incident  P^  wave  reaches  the  interface,  two  reflected 
waves  and  **isi  anc*  two  refracted  waves  anc*  ^1^2  are 

generated.  These  waves  and  the  incident  P^  wave  remain  connected 
until  a  certain  time  when  the  incident  wave  propagation  along  the 
interface  equals  the  refracted  wave  velocity  (Fig.  63) 


(41) 


sin  9, 


CR 


In  the  present  case 


CR 


arc  s 


in  (~M  =  28.4° 

air,  7 


'2 


(42) 


The  time  period  for  this  stage  of  wave  formation  is 


h 


or  29  p  sec  <C  t  <34  (i  sec 


a-^  cos  9( 
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Figure  63.  WAVE  PROPAGATION  IN  TIME  PERIOD  h/Ql  <  t  <  h/0l  cosO^ 
OR  29  (i  sec  <  t  <34  u  sec  FOR  MODEL  II-lD 
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3)  For  times  t  >  h/a^  cos  tcr  or  t  34  u  sec,  the  theory  predicts 

the  development  of  three  headwaves  P-j^P-p  ant*  P1P2^2 

(Fig.  64).  This  information  cintunues  until  t  =  h/a-^  cos  <Pqr  “  43  sec, 
where 

q?CR  =  arc  sin  =  55.2°  (43) 

when  the  refracted  P^S2  wave  begins  to  outrun  the  incident  P^  wave. 

4)  For  t  >  h/a^  cos  tp^R  or  t  42  jj,  sec,  two  additional  headwaves 
develop  as  the  P^S2  wave  outruns  the  P^  wave.  These  headwaves  are 

al 

P1^2^1  at  an  anS3e  of  <Px  =  arc  s;*'n  =  5!5*2°  and  Px^^l  at  an 

Pi 

angle  of  cp0  =  arc  sin  —  =  29.0°.  This  complete  set  of  waves  is 

L  P2 

illustrated  in  Fig.  3. 

Some  of  the  wave  formations  discussed  here  are  evident  in  the 
record  of  Fig.  57.  More  detail  is  seen  in  enlargements  of  individual 
frames.  Frame  6  for  example,  corresponding  to  t  =  57  u  sec,  shows 
clearly  the  two  headwaves  Px^2^1  anc*  ^1^2^2  fnclfne<i  at  the  calculated 
angles  of  Q9  =  16.3°  and  0^  =  35.3°.  (Fig.  65.)  Frame  12  correspond¬ 
ing  to  t  =  86  usec  shows  the  two  headwaves  above  inclined  at  the  same 
angles  and  the  beginning  of  a  third  headwave  Px^^l  inclined  at  an 
angle  tp2  =  29.0°.  (Fig.  66.)  Figure  67  shows  the  last  frame  of  the 
record  (Frame  16,  t  =  109  u  sec).  The  wavefronts  of  the  headwaves 
have  been  drawn  on  the  photograph  as  calculated  above.  The  match  with 
the  fringe  patterns  is  very  satisfactory.  One  feature,  especially 
noticeable  in  Frame  16,  is  the  curvature  of  the  half -order  fringe  of 
the  PxP2^l  headwave.  This  may  be  due  to  attenuation  along  the  wave- 
front.  This  headwave  may  then  be  a  "general  plane  wave"  as  described 
by  Cooper  (Ref.  16) ,  since  the  model  materials  used  here  are  definitely 
viscoelastic . 

An  elastic  analysis  was  used  to  separate  stresses  in  the 
refracted  PxP2  wave  taking  advantage  of  an  approximate  polar  symmetry. 
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Figure  64. 
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■  arcsin 


=  55.2? 
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WAVE  PROPAGATION  IN  TIME  PERIOD  h/ai  coaOCR<  t  <  h/Ql  cob  <pCR 
OR  34  ul  sec<  t  <42  y,  sec 
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Figure  65.  DETAIL  OF  FRAME  6  (t  =  57  |±  sec)  SHWING  TWO  HEADWAVES 
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Figure  66.  DETAIL  OF  FRAME  12  (t  =  86  \x  sec)  SHOWING  THREE  HEADWAVES 
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Figure  67.  DETAIL  OF  FRAME  16  (t  =  109  H  sec)  SHOWING  THREE  HEADWAVES 
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The  same  procedure  as  that  described  by  Dally  and  Riley  (Ref.  3) 
was  used.  The  strain  displacement  equations  for  polar  symmetry  are 


E 

99 

where  u  is  the  radial  displacement  and  r  the  radial  distance. 
Substituting  these  relations  in  the  stress -strain  relation 


du^ 

dr 


u 


_r 

r 


(44) 


°99 


rr 


E  / 

r^TT  U99 


crr> 


(45) 


integrating  and  applying  the  stress -op tic  law,  we  obtain  for  the 
circumferential  strain 


e99 


2  (1  +  v)  fo 
- TT - - 


(46) 


where  h  is  the  model  thickness.  Then,  the  radial  strain  is  given  by 


2  (1  +  v)  f 

_  11  '  a 

Err  e99  “  iTH 


(47) 


To  select  the  appropriate  values  for  modulus  and  fringe  value 
for  CR-39  from  the  curves  shown  in  Fig.  26,  it  was  necessary  to  determine 
the  relevant  time  parameter.  Fringe  orders  at  two  distances  from  the 
interface  (yy  =  1  in.  and  y^=  2  in.)  were  plotted  versus  time  as 
shown  in  Fig.  68.  It  can  be  noted  that  the  time  from  zero  to  peak 
for  both  locations  is  approximately  20  u.  sec.  For  this  time  parameter, 
the  following  values  of  modulus  and  fringe  value  were  obtained 

E  =  460,000  psi 

fp(5445A)  =  58.6  psi-in. /fringe 

or 

f 0 (4300A)  =  46.3  psi-in. /fringe 
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Figure  68.  VARIATION  OF  FRINGE  ORDER  WITH  TIME  IN  HIGH- IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM  FOR  MODEL  H-lD 


Substituting  these  values  into  Eqs.  (46)  and  (47)  and 


denoting 


-  ft 


dr 


we  obtain 


Eee 

err 

u 


=  1.072  x  10' 


=  1.072  x  10"J  (A  -  n) 


=  1.072  x  10"J  Ar 


(48) 


(49) 


From  measurements  of  the  isochromatic  fringe  patterns,  it  was 
found  that  the  fringes  entering  this  analysis  were  nearly  concentric 
with  a  common  center  located  approximately  0.3  in.  below  the  interface. 
Then,  ^  was  plotted  versus  the  distance  r  from  this  center  and  the 
area  A  under  the  curve  was  measured  with  a  planimeter.  This  was  done 
for  several  frames.  The  radial  displacement  was  computed  from  the  last 
of  Eqs .  (49)  and  plotted  versus  position  in  Fig.  69.  Subsequently, 
the  strains  and  then  the  stresses  were  computed  and  plotted  in  Fig.  70. 
These  results  indicate  that  both  radial  and  circumferential  stresses 
are  compressive  near  the  wavefront  with  the  radial  stress  much  higher 
than  the  other.  The  circumferential  stress  becomes  tensile  at  some 
distance  from  the  wavefront.  The  peak  of  this  tensile  stress  could 
not  be  established  as  the  analysis  above  is  approximate  and  it  is  not 
valid  beyond  a  certain  distance  behind  the  wavefront. 

Separation  of  stresses  based  on  photoelastic  results  is 
possible  only  under  special  circumstances,  such  as  the  case  of  polar  sym¬ 
metry.  In  general,  some  complementary  data  are  used  in  the  form  of  dis¬ 
placements  or  strains.  In  this  case,  it  was  attempted  to  obtain  strain 
data  directly  from  moire  fringe  patterns.  A  two-layer  specimen  was 
photoprinted  with  arrays  of  1,000  lines  per  inch,  one  half  of  the 
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RADIAL  DISPLACEMENT 


Figure  69.  RADIAL  (VERTICAL)  DISPLACEMENTS  IN  HIGH- IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM 
AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  DISTANCE  FROM  INTERFACE  WITH  TIME  AS  A 
PARAMETER  FOR  SPECIMEN  II- ID  (FRAME  NUMBERS  ARE  MARKED  ON 
THE  CURVES) 
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STRESSES  t<oTX  600,lpsi) 


Figure  70.  PRINCIPAL  STRESSES  IN  HIGH -IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM  AS  A  FUNCTION 
OF  DISTANCE  FROM  INTERFACE  WITH  TIME  AS  A  PARAMETER  FOR 
SPECIMEN  I I- ID  (FRAME  NUMBERS  ARE  MARKED  ON  THE  CURVES; 
RESULTS  OBTAINED  FROM  PHOTOELASTIC  DATA) 
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specimen  with  horizontal  lines  and  the  other  half  with  vertical 
lines.  The  model  was  loaded  with  an  explosive  charge  in  the  DER  60/40 
layer  at  a  distance  of  1  in.  from  the  interface  (Model  II-l).  Two 
such  tests  were  conducted  to  obtain  two  families  of  moire  fringes  for 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  displacements  (Figs.  71  and  72.), 

The  moire  fringe  patterns  were  first  analyzed  in  the  high- 
impedance  medium  along  the  line  through  the  point  source  and  normal 
to  the  interface.  The  vertical  displacements  as  a  function  of  location 
for  different  frames  are  shown  in  Fig.  73  where  they  are  compared 
with  those  obtained  from  the  approximate  photoelastic  analysis.  The 
agreement  seems  to  be  very  satisfactory.  Without  making  any  assump¬ 
tions  of  polar  symmetry,  horizontal  and  vertical  strains  were  determined 
by  graphical  differentiation  of  the  corresponding  displacement  curves. 
Stresses  were  computed  from  the  strains  and  plotted  versus  location  in 
Fig.  74  for  several  frames.  The  frame  numbers  in  this  figure  do  not 
correspond  to  the  same  times  as  in  Fig.  70  so  that  a  frame  for  frame 
comparison  is  not  possible.  However,  the  general  appearance  and 
magnitude  of  the  stresses  are  comparable.  More  detail  was  obtained 
in  this  case  on  the  tensile  circumferential  stresses  at  some  distance 
behind  the  wavefront. 

Strain  data  from  the  moire  fringe  records  were  also  obtained 

in  the  high- impedance  medium  along  the  interface.  From  these  strains, 

horizontal  and  vertical  stresses  were  computed  and  plotted  as  a 

function  of  position  for  various  frames  in  Figs.  75  and  76.  The 

horizontal  stress  a  is  always  compressive  near  the  wavefront  but 

it  becomes  tensile  at  some  distance  behind  it.  The  vertical  stress 

a  is  initially  compressive  but  takes  appreciable  tensile  values  at 
y  y 

later  times  as  it  assumes  an  undulatory  shape.  This  points  out  to 
the  importance  of  a  complete  bond  between  layers  in  tests  of  this 
kind. 

Figure  77  shows  the  isochromatic  fringe  pattern  for  Model  1I-2D 
loaded  with  an  explosive  charge  located  in  the  low-impedance  medium 
2  in.  below  the  interface.  The  wave  propagation  velocities  were 
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Figure  71.  MOIRE  FRINGE  PATTERNS  FOR  HORIZONTAL  DISPLACEMENTS  IN  MODEL  II-IF  (EXPLOSIVE 
SOURCE  IN  LOW-IMPEDNACE  MEDIUM  I  IN.  FROM  INTERFACE;  CAMERA  SPEED  190,000 
FRAMES /SECOND) 
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Figure  72.  MOIRE  FRINGE  PATTERNS  FOR  VERTICAL  DISPLACEMENTS  IN  MODEL  II-1F  (EXPLOSIVE 
SOURCE  IN  LOW-IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM  1  IN.  FROM  INTERFACE;  CAMERA  SPEED  190,000 
FRAMES /SECOND) 


DISPLACEMENT,  V,  (inXIO  ) 
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Figure  73.  VERTICAL  DISPLACEMENTS  IN  HIGH- IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF 
DISTANCE  FROM  INTERFACE  WITH  TIME  AS  A  PARAMETER  FOR  SPECIMENS 
II- ID  AND  II- IF  (FRAME  NUMBERS  ARE  MARKED  ON  THE  CURVES) 
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STRESS,  <SX  <SV)  (psi) 


Figure  74.  PRINCIPAL  STRESSES  IN  HIGH  IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM  AS  A  FUNCTION 
OF  DISTANCE  FROM  I NT ERF AC E”V ITH  TIME  AS  A  PARAMETER  FOR 
SPECIMEN  II -IF  (FRAME  NUMBERS  ARE  MARKED  ON  THE  CURVES; 
RESULTS  OBTAINED  FROM  MOIRE  DATA) 
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Figure  75.  HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  STRESSES  IN  HIGH-IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM  ALONG 
INTERFACE  IN  SPECIMEN  II -IF 


STRESS, €T,  (psi  ) 


Figure  76.  HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  STRESSES  IN  HIGH- IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM 
ALONG  INTERFACE  IN  SPECIMEN  II -IF 
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Figure  77  ISOCHROMATIC  FRINGE  PATTERNS  IN  MODEL  II-2D  (EXPLOSIVE 
SOURCE  IN  LCW - IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM  2  IN.  FROM  INTERFACE; 
IMPEDANCE  RATIO  2.31:1;  CAMERA  SPEED  200,000  FRAMES /SECOND) 
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measured  as  before  and  plotted  as  a  function  of  fringe  order  in 
Fig.  78.  The  wavefront  wave  velocities  were  computed  as 

=  35,500  in. /sec 

a-2  =  72,000  in. /sec 

The  resulting  impedance  ratio  is  2.31:1.  The  nature  of  the  incident 
wave  is  depicted  in  Fig.  79  where  the  fringe  order  is  plotted 
versus  position  along  a  horizontal  line  through  the  loading  source. 

The  dispersion  of  the  pulse  seems  to  be  more  pronounced  than  in 
Model  II-1D  (Fig.  59)  although  there  is  no  real  reason  for  this 
difference  except  experimental  variability  in  loading  and  material 
properties.  An  exponential  fit  through  the  peaks  of  the  pulse  gives 

_  0.87  (3.60  -  x) 

n  „  =  e  N 

max 

This  shows  that  the  coefficient  of  attenuation  here  (k  =  0.87)  is 
somewhat  higher  than  that  obtained  from  Model  I I- ID. 

A  similar  analysis  was  conducted  along  a  vertical  line  through 
the  loading  source.  Figure  80  shows  birefringence  as  a  function  of 
position  for  several  frames.  No  appreciable  attenuation  can  be  noticed 
in  the  refracted  wave  in  the  high- impedance  medium. 

The  variation  of  birefringence  along  the  interface  in  the  low- 
impedance  medium  is  shown  in  Fig.  81.  The  influence  of  a  possible 
headwave  is  not  indicated  at  all.  The  peak  of  the  pulse  attenuates 
according  to  the  following  equation 

0.29  (7.10  -  x') 

n  „„  =  e 

max 

Here  again  the  attenuation  coefficient  of  0.29  is  a  little  lower  than 
the  corresponding  coefficient  (0.39)  for  Model  II-1D. 

Figure  82  shows  the  variation  of  birefringence  along  the  inter¬ 
face  in  the  high-impedance  medium.  This  reflects  for  the  most  part  a 
combination  of  the  two  refracted  waves  ant^  P1^2*  Curves  cor- 
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WAVE  PROPAGATION  VELOCITY,  V,  (in/sec  X  10  ) 
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Figure  78.  VELOCITY  OF  WAVE  PROPAGATION  AS  A  FUNCTION 
OF  FRINGE  ORDER  IN  TWO  MEDIA  OF  MODEL  II-2D 
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Figure  79.  FRINGE  ORDER  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  POSITION  WITH  TIME  AS  A  PARAMETER  FOR  INCIDENT  WAVE  P 
IN  LOW-IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM  OF  MODEL  II-2D  (FRAME  NUMBERS  AND  TIMES  IN  MICROSECONDS 
ARE  INDICATED) 
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Figure  80.  FRINGE  ORDER  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  POSITION  WITH  TIME  AS  A  PARAMETER  ALONG  LINE  THROUGH 
EXPLOSIVE  SOURCE  NORMAL  TO  INTERFACE  (MODEL  II-2D;  FRAME  NUMBERS  ARE  INDICATED) 
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Figure  81.  FRINGE  ORDER  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  POSITION  WITH  TIME  AS  A  PARAMETER  IN  LOW-IMPEDANCE 
MEDIUM  ALONG  INTERFACE  (MODEL  II -2 D;  FRAME  NUMBERS  ARE  INDICATED) 
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Figure  82.  FRINGE  ORDER  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  POSITON  WITH  TIME  AS  A  PARAMETER  FOR  REFRACTED  WAVES 
IN  HIGH -IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM  ALONG  INTERFACE  (MODEL  II-2D;  FRAME  NUMBERS  ARE  MARKED) 


responding  to  times  beyond  frame  12  show  a  bend  which  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  headwave.  The  effect  of  the  latter  on  the 

fringe  pattern  is  barely  visible  as  can  be  seen  in  the  enlargement  of 
frame  16  (Fig.  83). 

The  third  model  in  this  series,  Model  II-3D,  was  loaded  in 
the  low- impedance  medium  at  a  distance  of  3  in.  from  the  interface. 

Figure  84  shows  the  isochromatic  fringe  patterns  obtained.  Wave 
propagation  velocities,  measured  and  computed  as  before,  are 

a-^  =  32,000  in. /sec 

(*2  -  60,500  in. /sec 

The  resulting  impedance  ratio  is  2.16:1.  One  reason  for  the  notice¬ 
able  lower  velocity  in  the  high- impedance  medium  is  the  fact  that  due 
to  the  increased  distance  from  the  interface  a  more  dispersed  and 
attenuated  pulse  reaches  that  interface  to  load  the  upper  layer. 

Birefringence  along  the  vertical  line  through  the  loading 
source  was  plotted  versus  position  in  Fig.  85.  As  in  the  case  of 
Model  I1-2D,  the  attenuation  is  not  pronounced.  Figure  86  shows  the 
variation  of  birefringence  along  the  interface  in  the  low-impedance 
medium.  Again,  in  this  case  the  attenuation  is  not  pronounced. 

Comparing  results  from  all  three  specimens,  the  following 
observations  may  be  made  regarding  the  influence  of  distance  of 
explosive  source  from  the  interface.  Headwaves  are  evident  only  in 
Model  II-1D  where  the  distance  h  =  1  in.  is  the  shortest.  Apparently, 
the  appearance  of  headwaves  is  a  function  of  distance  from  the  inter¬ 
face  and  intensity  of  the  pulse  besides  the  impedance  mismatch.  The 
refracted  wave  in  the  high-impedance  medium  shows  peaks  of  5-6  fringes 
and  high  attenuation  in  Model  II-1D,  In  Models  II-2D  and  II-3D,  the 
peaks  are  approximately  2  and  1  fringes,  respectively  and  the  attenua¬ 
tion  is  slight.  The  same  observation  can  be  made  regarding  birefringence 
along  the  interface  in  the  high-impedance  medium.  Comparison  of  Figs. 

62,  81,  and  86  shows  that  the  peaks  and  attenuation  in  the  low-impedance 
medium  also  decrease  with  increasing  distance  of  loading  source  from 
interface. 
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Figure  83.  DETAIL  OF  FRAME  16  (t  =  101  u  sec)  FOR  MODEL  II -2D 
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Figure  84.  ISOCHROMATIC  FRINGE  PATTERNS  IN  MODEL  II -3D  (EXPLOSIVE 
SOURCE  IN  LOW -IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM  3  IN.  FROM  INTERFACE; 
IMPEDANCE  RATIO  2.16:1;  CAMERA  SPEED  200,000  FRAMES /SECOND) 
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Figure  85.  FRINGE  ORDER  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  POSITION  WITH  TIME  AS  A  PARAMETER  ALONG  LINE 
THROUGH  EXPLOSIVE  SOURCE  NORMAL  TO  INTERFACE  (MODEL  II -3D:  FRAME  NUMBERS 
ARE  INDICATED) 
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SECTION  VIII 


WAVE  PROPAGATION  IN  LAYERED  MODEL  DUE  TO  EXPLOSIVE 
LOADING  IN  HIGH-IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM 


1.  Introduction 

In  this  series  of  tests,  layered  models  with  model  materials 
having  an  impedance  ratio  of  2:1  were  tested  under  buried  explosive 
loading  in  the  high -impedance  medium.  Refracted  headwaves  are  not 
possible  under  this  condition  as  will  be  seen  from  the  experimental 
results.  The  distance  between  the  loading  source  and  the  interface 
between  the  two  media  was  varied  parametrically. 

2.  Experimental  Procedure 

The  same  model  materials  used  in  the  previous  phase  of  the 
work  (Section  VII),  i.e.,  DER  60/40  and  Columbia  Resin  CR-39,  were 
used  in  this  series  of  tests.  The  models  were  made  by  cementing 
20  in.  x  8  in.  x  1/4  in.  sheets  of  these  materials  along  one  edge 
(Fig.  87).  Three  models  were  used  with  varying  distances  between 
the  explosive  source  and  the  interface: 


Model  III  -  1 
Model  III  -  2 
Model  III  -  3 


h  =  1  in . 

h  =  2  in . 

h  =  3  in . 


The  explosive  testing  was  conducted  following  previously 
described  procedures  (Section  III-3a),  Isochromatic  fringe  patterns 
were  recorded  with  the  Schardin  camera. 


3 .  Results  and  Discussion 

Figure  88  shows  the  isochromatic  fringe  pattern  for  Model 
III-lD.  The  wave  propagation  velocities  were  measured  as  before  and 
plotted  as  a  function  of  fringe  order  in  Fig.  89.  The  wavefront  wave 
velocities  were  computed  as 
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Figure  87.  SKETCH  OF  MODEL  SHOWING  DIMENSIONS  AND  LOCATION  OF  EXPLOSIVE 
LOADING  SOURCE  IN  HIGH -IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM  (PHASE  III) 
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Figure  88.  ISOCHROMATIC  FRINGE  PATTERNS  IN  MODEL  III -ID  (EXPLOSIVE  SOURCE  IN  HIGH-IMPEDANCE 
MEDIUM  1  IN.  FROM  INTERFACE;  IMPEDANCE  RATIO  2.23:1;  CAMERA  SPEED:  200,000 
FRAMES/SECOND) 
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Figure  89 


VELOCITY  OF  WAVE  PROPAGATION  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  FRINGE 
ORDER  IN  TWO  MEDIA  OF  MODEL  III-lD 


=  39,500  in. /sec 

a2  -  77,500  in. /sec 

The  resulting  impedance  ratio  is  2.23:1.  Worthy  of  notice 
are  the  higher  propagation  velocities  than  in  models  of  Phase  II 
although  the  same  materials  were  used  for  the  models  of  both  series. 
The  higher  velocity  in  the  high-impedance  medium  is  to  be  expected 
since  it  is  loaded  directly  by  the  explosive  in  this  case  and  there¬ 
fore  subjected  to  a  much  steeper  pulse. 

The  refracted  ?2^1  wave  the  low-impedance  layer  is 
described  by  the  birefringence  variation  with  distance  from  the 
interface  plotted  in  Fig.  90.  Appreciable  attenuation  and  dispersion 
are  evident.  The  attenuation  can  be  described  by  the  exponential 
curve  fitted  through  the  peaks  of  the  pulse  at  different  times: 

n  =  e0-85  (2.66-yO 

max 

The  attenuation  coefficient  of  k  =  0.85  here  is  one  of  the  highest 
observed  in  DER  60/40. 

The  birefringence  in  the  high  impedance  medium  along  the 
interface  is  plotted  in  Fig.  91.  It  is  the  result  of  a  combination 
of  the  incident  P2  and  the  reflected  P,^  waves.  The  dispersion 
seems  to  be  moderate.  The  attenuation  can  be  described  by  the 
following  exponential  curve: 

=  0.27  (10.0  -  x') 

max 

The  birefringence  in  the  low-impedance  medium  along  the 
interface  is  influenced  by  the  refracted  P2P^  ancl  P2^1  waves* 
Birefringence  versus  position  along  the  interface  is  plotted  in 
Fig.  92.  The  pulse  is  single-peaked  with  no  appreciable  dispersion 
and  relatively  low  attenuation. 
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DISTANCE  FROM  INTERFACE,  y,  (in) 

Figure  90.  FRINGE  ORDER  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  POSITION  WITH  TIME  AS  A  PARAMETER  FOR  REFRACTED  P 
WAVE  IN  LOW- IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM  OF  MODEL  II I- ID 
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DISTANCE,  X,  (in) 

Figure  91.  FRINGE  ORDER  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  POSITION  WITH  TIME  AS  A  PARAMETER  IN  HIGH- IMPEDANCE 
MEDIUM  ALONG  INTERFACE  (HDD EL  III-lD;  FRAME  NUMBERS  ARE  MARKED) 
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Figure  92.  FRINGE  ORDER  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  POSITION  WITH  TIME  AS  A  PARAMETER  FOR  REFRACTED  WAVES 
IN  LOW-IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM  ALONG  INTERFACE  (MODEL  III-1D;  FRAME  NUMBERS  ARE  MARKED) 


The  distortional  wave  velocities  were  computed  from  the 
dilatational  velocities  as  before: 

=  23,300  in. /sec 

^2  =  45,000  in. /sec 

On  the  basis  of  these  measured 
of  the  reflected  and  refracted 
calculated: 

Refracted  ^2^1*  ®l  ~ 

Refracted  P2S^:  02  = 

Reflected  ?2^2:  * 

where  c  is  the  wave  velocity 

a2 

c  -  - 

cos  e 

and  e  is  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  computation  of  the  angles 
above  corresponds  to  an  angle  of  incidence  occurring  around  frames 
10  and  12.  Enlargements  of  these  frames  are  shown  in  Figs.  93  and  94 
where  the  calculated  wavefronts  have  been  drawn.  The  agreement  with 
the  fringe  patterns  is  satisfactory. 

Figure  95  shows  the  isochromatic  fringe  pattern  for  Model  III- 2D 
loaded  in  the  high-impedance  medium  at  a  distance  of  2  in.  from  the 
interface.  The  wave  propagation  velocities  were  measured  as  before 
and  plotted  as  a  function  of  fringe  order  in  Fig.  96.  The  wavefront 
velocities  were  computed  as 

a-^  =  40,000  in. /sec 

a2  =  77,000  in. /sec 

The  resulting  impedance  ratio  is  2.20:1.  These  propagation  velocities 
and  impedance  ratio  are  almost  the  same  as  in  Model  III-1D. 


and  computed  velocities,  the  angles 
wavefronts  near  the  interface  were 


arc 

sin 

ui 

c 

=  30.3° 

(50) 

arc 

sin 

£i 

=  17.3° 

(51) 

c 

arc 

sin 

£2 

=  35.1° 

(52) 

along  the  interface 


(53) 
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Figure  93.  ENLARGEMENT  OF  FRAME  10  (t  =  70  tl  sec) 
SHOWING  REFLECTED  AND  REFRACTED  WAVES 
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Figure  94.  ENLARGEMENT  OF  FRAME  12  (t  =  80  u  sec) 
SHOWING  REFLECTED  AND  REFRACTED  WAVES 
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Figure  95.  ISOCHROMATIC  FRINGE  PATTERNS  IN  MODEL  III-2D  (EXPLOSIVE  SOURCE  IN  HIGH- 

IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM  2  IN.  FROM  INTERFACE;  IMPEDANCE  RATIO  2.20:1;  CAMERA  SPEED: 
200,000  FRAMES /SECOND) 
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VELOCITY  OF  WAVE  PROPAGATION  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF 
FRINGE  ORDER  IN  TWO  MEDIA  OF  MODEL  III-2D 
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The  refracted  wave  is  described  by  the  birefringence 

variation  with  distance  from  interface  plotted  in  Fig.  97.  High 
attenuation  and  dispersion  are  evident.  The  attenuation  is  described 
by  the  exponential  curve 

=  0.95  (2.07  -  y') 

nmax  e 

The  attenuation  coefficient  k  =  0.95  is  somewhat  higher  than  in  the 
corresponding  case  of  Model  III-1D.  One  other  characteristic  of  these 
pulses  is  that  they  dip  below  zero  and  show  sign  changes.  (The 
negative  sign  indicates  a  change  of  sign  of  the  stress  difference 
(o  -  a  )  and  not  a  negative  fringe  order,  since  the  latter  by 

x  y 

definition  is  always  a  positive  quantity.) 

The  birefringence  in  the  high-impedance  medium  along  the 
interface  is  plotted  in  Fig.  98.  The  dispersion  seems  to  be  moderate, 
if  any.  In  fact,  the  slope  of  the  front  of  the  pulse  does  not  seem 
to  change  noticeably  with  time.  The  attenuation  also  seems  to  be  low. 
Another  noticeable  characteristic  of  the  pulse  is  the  formation  of  a 
secondary  peak  on  the  trailing  side.  Figure  99  shows  the  variation 
of  birefringence  with  location  along  the  interface  in  the  low-impedance 
medium.  In  this  case  also,  the  dispersion  is  not  noticeable  and  the 
attenuation  is  moderate  as  can  be  measured  with  the  low  attenuation 
coefficient  in  the  exponential  curve 

n  =  „0.21  (13.0  -  x') 

max 

The  secondary  trailing  peak  is  much  more  pronounced  than  in  the  high- 
impedance  medium. 

The  distortional  wave  velocities  were  computed  as  follows: 

(3^  =  23,700  in. /sec 

^2  =  44,500  in. /sec 

At  frame  12,  the  angle  of  incidence  of  wave  at  the  inter¬ 

face  is  e  =  18°,  therefore,  the  wave  propagation  velocity  along  the 
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DISTANCE  FROM  INTERFACE, y',  (in) 

Figure  97.  FRINGE  ORDER  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  POSITION  WITH  TIME  AS  A  PARAMETER  FOR  REFRACTED 
P0Pn  WAVE  IN  LOW- IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM  OF  MODEL  III-2D 
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Figure  98.  FRINGE  ORDER  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  POSITION  WITH  TIME  AS  A  PARAMETER  IN  HIGH- IMPEDANCE 
MEDIUM  ALONG  INTERFACE  (MODEL  III-2D;  FRAME  NUMBERS  ARE  MARKED) 
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Figure  99.  FRINGE  ORDER  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  POSITION  WITH  TIME  AS  A  PARAMETER  FOR  REFRACTED  WAyES 
IN  LOW -IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM  ALONG  INTERFACE  (MODEL  III-2D;  FRAME  NUMBERS  ARE  MARKED) 


interface  is 


c  =  - —  =  81,000  in. /sec 

cos  e 

and  the  angles  of  the  refracted  and  reflected  waves  computed  accord 
ing  to  Eqs.  (50),  (51),  and  (52)  are 


=  29.6° 

02  =  17.0° 

03  =  33.3° 

The  calculated  wavefronts  drawn  on  an  enlargement  of  frame  12  in 
Fig.  100  show  remarkable  agreement  with  the  fringe  patterns. 

Figure  101  shows  the  isochromatic  fringe  pattern  for 
Model  III-3D  loaded  in  the  high-impedance  medium  at  a  distance  of 
3  in.  from  the  interface.  The  wave  propagation  velocities  were 
measured  as  before  and  plotted  as  a  function  of  fringe  order  in 
Fig.  102.  The  wavefront  velocities  were  computed  as 

a-^  =  39,000  in. /sec 

a2  =  74,500  in. /sec 

The  resulting  impedance  ratio  is  2.18:1. 

The  incident  and  reflected  waves  are  described  by  the  bire- 
fringent  variation  in  the  high- impedance  medium  along  a  line  through 
the  loading  source  normal  to  the  interface.  (Fig.  103.)  Initially 
(Frame  2),  the  pulse  is  almost  wholly  compressive  but  at  later  times, 
with  the  influence  of  the  reflected  waves,  it  becomes  almost  totally 
tensile  (Frames  5  and  6). 

The  refracted  P2P3  wave  *-s  described  by  the  birefringence 
variation  with  distance  from  interface  plotted  in  Fig.  104.  Pro¬ 
nounced  attenuation  and  dispersion  are  evident.  The  sign  reversal 
of  the  pulse  is  significant.  Both  positive  and  negative  peaks  of  the 
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Figure  100.  ENLARGEMENT  OF  FRAME  12  (t  =  81  tL  sec)  SHOWING  REFLECTED 
AND  REFRACTED  WAVES  IN  MODEL  III-2D 
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Figure  101.  ISOCHROMATIC  FRINGE  PATTERNS  IN  MODEL  III-3D  (EXPLOSIVE  SOURCE  IN  HIGH- IMPEDANCE 
MEDIUM  3  IN.  FROM  INTERFACE;  IMPEDANCE  RATIO  2.18:1;  CAMERA  SPEED:  200,000 
FRAMES/SECOND) 


Figure  102.  VELOCITY  OF  WAVE  PROPAGATION  AS  A  FUNCTION 

OF  FRINGE  ORDER  IN  TWO  MEDIA  OF  MDDEL  III -3D 
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Figure  103.  FRINGE  ORDER  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  POSITION  IN  HIGH -IMPEDANCE 
MEDIUM  ALONG  LINE  THROUGH  EXPLOSIVE  SOURCE  NORMAL  TO 
INTERFACE  FOR  MODEL  III- 3D;  (FRAME  NUMBERS  ARE  MARKED) 
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Figure  104.  FRINGE  ORDER  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  POSITION  WITH  TIME  AS  A 

PARAMETER  FOR  REFRACTED  P,P,  WAVE  IN  LOW- IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM 
OF  MODEL  III-3D  L  L 
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pulse  show  orderly  attenuation.  The  best  fit  for  the  attenuation 
of  the  positive  peak  in  this  case  was  a  rectangular  hyperbola 

1.8 

nmax  / 

while  an  exponential  curve  was  found  more  suitable  for  the  negative 
peak 

0.80  (0.93  -  y/) 
n  =  e  v  J 

max 

The  degree  of  attenuation  here  is  comparable  to  that  encountered  in 
Models  III-1D  and  III-2D. 

The  birefringence  in  the  high  impedance  medium  along  the  inter¬ 
face  is  plotted  in  Fig.  105.  The  leading  slope  of  the  pulse  seems  to 
remain  unchanged  and  the  secondary  peak  on  the  trailing  side  is  present. 
No  conclusion  can  be  drawn  regarding  the  attenuation. 

Figure  106  shows  the  variation  of  birefringence  with  location 
along  the  interface  in  the  low- impedance  medium.  The  dispersion  is 
insignificant  as  the  slopes  of  the  pulse  remain  essentially  unchanged. 
The  attenuation  is  very  low  as  can  be  measured  with  the  low  attenua¬ 
tion  coefficient  (k  =  0.08)  in  the  exponential  curve  through  the  peaks 
of  the  pulse 

0.08  (25.5  -  x') 

n  =  e 

max 

The  secondary  trailing  peak  is  much  more  pronounced  than  in  Model  HI- 
20  and  there  is  evidence  of  an  incipient  tertiary  trailing  peak. 

The  distortional  wave  velocities  were  computed  as  follows: 

=  23,100  in. /sec 

p2  =  43,000  in. /sec 
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Figure  106.  FRINGE  ORDER  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  POSITION  WITH  TIME  AS  A  PARAMETER  FOR  REFRACTED  WAVES 
IN  LOW-IMPEDANCE  MEDIUM  ALONG  INTERFACE  (MODEL  III-3D;  FRAME  NUMBERS  ARE  MARKED) 


At  frame  12,  the  angle  of  incidence  of  wave  P2  at  the  interface  is 
e  =  26.5°;  therefore,  the  wave  propagation  velocity  along  the 
interface  is 


c  =  — - —  =  83,000  in. /sec 

cos  e  1 

and  the  angles  of  the  refracted  and  reflected  waves  computed  accord¬ 
ing  to  Eqs.  (50),  (51),  and  (52)  are 

0:  =  28.0° 

92  =  16‘2° 

9 2  =  31.2° 

The  calculated  wavefronts  drawn  on  an  enlargement  of  frame  12  in 
Fig.  107  show  good  agreement  with  the  fringe  patterns. 

Reviewing  the  results  from  the  three  models  of  Phase  III, 
we  note  the  following.  Wave  velocities  varied  between  74,500  and 
77,500  in. /sec  for  the  high-impedance  medium  and  between  39,000  and 
40,000  in. /sec  in  the  low-impedance  medium.  The  impedance  ratio 
varied  between  2.18:1  and  2.23:1.  The  refracted  P2pj^  wave  in  the 
low  impedance  medium  shows  pronounced  attenuation  increasing  slightly 
with  distance  of  explosive  source  from  interface.  The  shape  of  this 
pulse  changes  appreciably  with  this  parameter.  In  Model  III-1D, 
this  pulse  is  wholly  compressive,  in  Model  III-2D,  it  begins  to  show 
sign  reversal  on  the  trailing  side  and  in  Model  III- 3D  the  sign 
reversal  is  appreciable.  In  the  latter  case,  the  negative  peak  of 
the  pulse  shows  similar  attenuation  characteristics  as  the  positive 
one . 

The  combination  of  incident  and  reflected  waves  in  the 
high-impedance  medium  along  the  interface  shows  little  or  no  dis¬ 
persion  and  low  attenuation  decreasing  further  with  distance  of  load¬ 
ing  source  from  interface.  Secondary  and  tertiary  peaks  develop  on 
the  trailing  side  of  the  pulse  with  increasing  distance  of  loading 
source  from  interface. 
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Figure  107.  ENLARGEMENT  OF  FRAME  12  (t  =  85  u  sec)  SHOWING 
REFLECTED  AND  REFRACTED  WAVES  IN  MODEL  III -3D 
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The  combination  of  refracted  waves  in  the  low-impedance 
medium  along  the  interface  shows  no  noticeable  dispersion  and  low 
and  decreasing  attenuation  (attenuation  coefficient  decreasing  from 
k  =  0.21  to  k  =  0.08).  Model  III-2D  shows  pronounced  secondary 
trailing  peaks  and  Model  III- 3D  shows  even  more  pronounced  secondary 
peaks  with  a  tertiary  peak  developing  at  later  times. 
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SECTION  IX 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  FUTURE  WORK 


This  report  deals  with  a  photoelastic  study  of  wave  propa¬ 
gation  in  layered  media.  Specifically,  the  propagation  and  attenuation 
characteristics  were  studied  of  transmitted,  reflected  and  refracted 
waves  generated  by  air-shock  or  explosive  loading  in  birefringent 
layered  media  having  an  impedance  ratio  of  2:1.  Some  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  developments  of  this  study  are  summarized  below. 

A  new  explosive  charge,  Pentaerythritol  Tetranitrate  (PETN) , 
was  developed  for  dynamic  point  source  loading  of  photoelastic  models. 
This  explosive  was  found  to  be  safer  than  previously  used  lead  azide 
requiring  a  high  level  of  energy  for  detonation.  It  has  a  higher 
detonation  velocity  and  does  not  produce  too  much  smoke  or  light 
that  would  interfere  with  photography  of  fringes  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  loading  source.  The  PETN  charges  were  detonated  by  means  of  an 
exploding  bridge  wire  detonator. 

The  same  multiple  spark  Cranz-Schardin  camera  used  in  previous 
similar  studies  (Ref.  3)  was  used  here  with  only  minor  modifications. 

In  the  present  investigation,  isochromatic  and  moire  fringe  records 
were  photographed  with  this  camera  at  rates  around  200,000  frames  per 
second. 

Considerable  effort  was  devoted  to  the  development  and 
characterization  of  model  materials  meeting  the  necessary  requirements 
of  birefringence  and  impedance  ratio  (2:1).  Two  classes  of  materials 
were  investigated,  high-modulus  materials  for  the  explosive  loading 
tests  and  low-modulus  materials  for  the  air  blast  loading  tests.  In 
the  first  category,  a  large  number  of  materials  were  evaluated  by 
subjecting  samples  to  explosive  point  loading  and  measuring  the  wave 
propagation  velocity.  In  the  second  category,  samples  were  subjected 
to  air-blast  loading  in  a  shock  tube  and  the  wave  propagation  velocity 
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measured.  The  most  important  development  was  that  of  a  birefringent 
material  with  easily  controllable  impedance.  This  was  accomplished 
by  mixing  a  flexible  resin  (DER  732)  and  a  rigid  resin  (DER  331)  in 
varying  proportions.  For  the  explosive  loading  tests,  Columbia  Resin 
(CR-39)  and  DER  60/40  (60  percent  of  DER  732  and  40  percent  of  DER  331) 
were  selected  as  the  high-  and  low-impedance  layers,  respectively. 

For  the  air  blast  loading  tests,  DER  73/27  and  DER  85/15  were  selected. 

All  materials  used  in  this  study  are  viscoelastic.  Properties 
of  Columbia  Resin  under  dynamic  conditions  were  extracted  from  pub¬ 
lished  results  (Ref.  12).  The  mixture  DER  60/40  was  completely 
characterized  by  conducting  mechanical  and  optical  creep  tests  at 
different  temperatures  and  using  the  temperature-time  equivalence 
principle.  Thus,  a  relaxation  Young's  modulus,  shear  modulus,  Poisson's 
ratio  and  stress  fringe  value  as  functions  of  time  were  obtained  for  a 
time  span  of  14  decades.  The  optical  properties  of  DER  73/27  and 
DER  85/15  were  similarly  obtained. 

In  the  first  phase  of  this  study,  layered  models  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  air-blast  loading  along  the  free  edge  of  the  low-impedance 
layer.  Five  models  with  five  different  depths  of  low-impedance  layer 
were  tested.  The  dispersion  of  the  pulse  was  appreciable  in  the  upper 
(low -impedance)  layer  and  very  low  in  the  lower  (high-impedance) 
layer.  Evidence  of  appreciable  attenuation  in  both  layers  exists, 
both  in  the  direction  of  wave  propagation  and  along  the  wavefronts. 

The  latter  is  manifested  by  the  changing  inclination  of  the  fringes 
with  time  and  has  been  predicted  for  viscoelastic  materials  (Ref.  16). 

No  interface  (Stoneley)  waves  were  noticed.  In  materials  with 
approximately  equal  densities  (as  is  the  case  here),  such  waves  are 
only  possible  when  the  shear  wave  velocities  are  approximately  equal 
(Ref.  4).  No  headwaves  were  noticed.  However,  the  influence  of  the 
high -impedance  medium  on  the  low-impedance  one  was  manifested  in  the 
curvature  of  the  otherwise  straight  line  fringe  position  versus  time 
curves.  This  curvature,  especially  noticeable  for  higher  fringe  orders, 
is  due  to  superposition  of  reflected  waves  upon  the  incident  one  and 
causes  local  stress  intensitication.  A  typical  increase  of  25  percent 
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in  maximum  shear  stress  near  the  interface  can  be  predicted  from  the 
experimental  results.  No  noticeable  influence  of  the  upper  (low- 
impedance)  layer  on  the  lower  one  was  detected. 

In  the  second  phase  of  this  study,  two- layer  models  were 
loaded  with  explosive  charges  in  the  low-impedance  layer  at  varying 
distances  from  the  interface.  The  propagation  and  attenuation 
characteristics  of  the  waves  were  studied  from  the  isochromatic  fringe 
records.  The  attenuation  was  described  by  fitting  curves  through  the 
peaks  of  the  pulse.  The  best  fit  was  an  exponential  one  indicating 
the  influence  of  the  viscoelastic  nature  of  the  model  materials.  The 
incident  wave  (in  the  low-impedance  medium)  had  an  attenuation  coef¬ 
ficient  varying  between  0.7  and  0.9.  The  refracted  waves  in  the 
high- impedance  medium  along  a  line  normal  to  the  interface  and  passing 
through  the  loading  source  showed  appreciable  attenuation  (k  =  0.5) 
for  the  first  model  with  the  shortest  distance  between  loading  and 
interface  (h  =  1  in.)  and  no  measurable  attenuation  for  the  other 
models.  The  same  conclusions  apply  for  the  waves  in  the  high- 
impedance  medium  along  the  interface.  This  pulse  along  the  interface 
results  from  a  combination  of  refracted  dilatational ,  shear  and 
conical  shear  waves.  It  changes  shape  with  increasing  time  forming  a 
second  lower  peak  near  the  leading  end.  Whereas  the  main  peak  of 
the  pulse  shows  the  attenuation  characteristics  discussed  above  the 
leading  lower  peak  seems  to  be  of  nearly  constant  amplitude  (approxi¬ 
mately  0.8  fringes  for  Model  II -ID  and  0.5  fringes  for  Model  I I -2D). 

The  pulse  along  the  interface  in  the  low-impedance  medium  results 
from  a  combination  of  incident  and  reflected  waves  and  headwaves 
which  seem  to  have  a  reinforcing  effect  as  shown  by  the  low  attenuation 
coefficient  of  0.4  for  Model  II-lD.  This  attenuation  decreases  further 
with  increasing  distance  of  loading  source  from  interface.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  attenuation  in  the  low- impedance  medium 
along  the  interface  is  lower  than  that  in  the  high-impedance  medium 
which  is  known  to  be  less  "lossy." 
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Headwaves  (P^P^^,  P^S2S1  and  •  Pj^^  were  evident  in 
Model  II-lD  with  the  shortest  distance  between  load  and  interface 
(h  =  1  in.).  The  wavefronts  of  these  headwaves  calculated  from  the 
wave  propagation  velocities  were  in  agreement  with  the  isochromatic 
fringe  patterns.  The  headwaves  in  the  low-impedance  medium  show  a 
characteristic  lack  of  attenuation  which  implies  that  their  amplitude 
may  become  comparable  to  or  even  overshadow  that  of  the  incident 
wave  at  some  distance  along  the  interface.  One  feature,  especially 
noticeable  in  the  last  frame  of  the  photoelastic  record  (Fig.  67) , 
is  the  curvature  of  the  half -order  fringe  of  the  P^P2S^  headwave. 

This  may  be  due  to  attenuation  along  the  wavefront  as  predicted  for 
a  "general  plane  wave"  in  a  viscoelastic  material  (Ref.  16).  Model 
II-2D  (h  =  2  in.)  shows  only  a  slight  evidence  of  a  headwave 
(P^P2S2).  Apparently,  the  appearance  of  headwaves  is  a  function  of 
distance  of  loading  from  interface  and  the  intensity  of  the  pulse, 
in  addition  to  the  impedance  mismatch  of  the  materials. 

A  quasi-elastic  stress  analysis  of  the  refracted  waves  in  the 
high -impedance  medium  was  conducted.  Stress  separation  was  achieved 
for  the  refracted  P^P2  wave  using  photoelastic  data  only  and  taking 
into  consideration  polar  symmetry.  A  similar  analysis  was  conducted 
for  this  wave  and  the  combination  of  waves  along  the  interface  using 
moire  data.  One  conclusion  from  this  analysis  is  that  both  hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  stresses  along  the  interface  can  reach  appreciable 
tensile  values,  especially  when  the  loading  source  is  near  the  inter¬ 
face.  This  should  be  an  important  consideration  in  the  design  of 
underground  structures  located  near  the  interface  of  earth  strata. 

Relative  magnitudes  of  the  transmitted,  reflected  and 
refracted  waves  can  be  obtained  approximately  from  the  fringe  patterns. 
Since  the  comparison  of  amplitudes  must  be  in  terms  of  stress,  fringe 
order  ratios  must  be  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  stress  fringe  values 
for  the  two  materials.  For  the  timescale  of  interest  in  the  present 
study  (1  to  20  u  sec),  the  ratio  is  approximately  4.5.  Thus,  in 
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comparing  the  incident  and  the  refracted  waves  in  Model  II-lD, 

we  note  that  a  maximum  fringe  order  of  four  is  reached  at  a  distance 
of  2  in,  from  the  source  in  both  media.  This  would  indicate  an 
approximate  stress  amplitude  ratio  of  4,5; 1,  In  comparing  the  pulses 
along  the  interface  we  note  that  the  fringe  order  amplitudes  in  the 
low- impedance  medium  are  two  to  three  times  the  corresponding  fringe 
orders  in  the  high-impedance  medium.  This  would  indicate  an  approxi¬ 
mate  stress  ratio  of  1,50  to  2,25  between  the  high-impedance  and  the 
low- impedance  media. 

Reflection  from  the  high-impedance  medium  has  a  reinforcing 
effect  on  the  incident  wave  in  the  low-impedance  medium  near  the 
interface.  Approximate  amplitude  ratios  (in  terms  of  maximum  shear 
stress)  between  1,3  and  1,5  were  computed  at  a  distance  of  2  in, 
from  the  source.  This  compares  with  a  typical  ratio  of  1,25  com¬ 
puted  from  one  of  the  shock  tube  tests.  This  ratio,  of  course,  would 
vary  with  distance  of  source  from  the  point  in  question  and  with 
the  type  of  wave  (plane  or  cylindrical) , 

In  the  third  phase  of  this  investigation,  two-layer  models 
were  loaded  with  explosive  charges  in  the  high-impedance  medium  at 
varying  distances  from  the  interface.  The  wavefronts  of  the 
reflected  and  refracted  waves  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
measured  propagation  velocities  and  drawn  over  the  isochroma tic 
fringe  patterns.  The  agreement  with  the  fringe  patterns  is  very 
satisfactory. 

An  exponential  fit  on  the  incident  P2  wave  gave  an  attenuation 
coefficient  of  k  =  0.29  which  is  much  lower  than  the  attenuation  of 
refracted  waves  in  the  same  medium  when  the  loading  source  is  in  the 
low-impedance  medium.  The  combination  of  incident  and  reflected  waves 
along  the  interface  shows  little  or  no  dispersion  and  low  attenuation. 
Secondary  and  tertiary  peaks  develop  on  the  trailing  end  of  the 
pulse  with  increasing  distance  between  explosive  and  interface.  As 
in  the  previous  phase  of  work  (explosive  in  low-impedance  medium), 
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the  incident  wave  is  reinforced  by  the  reflected  ones.  An  approximate 
ratio  of  amplitudes  between  the  pulse  along  the  interface  and  the 
incident  one  is  1.35  for  Model  III- ID.  This  ratio  decreases  with 
increasing  distance  between  source  and  interface. 

The  refracted  1*2^1  wave  shows  pronounced  attenuation 
increasing  slightly  with  distance  of  explosive  from  interface.  The 
shape  of  the  pulse  changes  with  this  parameter.  In  Model  III -ID 
(h  -  1  in.),  it  is  wholly  compressive ,  in  Model  III-2D  (h  =  2  in.), 
it  begins  to  show  sign  reversal  on  the  trailing  side  becoming  more 
pronounced  in  Model  III-3D  (h  =  3  in.).  The  combination  of  refracted 
waves  along  the  line  through  the  source  and  normal  to  the  interface 
reaches  a  maximum  amplitude  at  the  interface.  This  amplitude  has  a 
nearly  constant  value  (approximately  seven  fringes)  independent  of  the 
distance  from  the  source.  For  points  located  a  fixed  distance  from 
the  source  the  amplitude  ratio  between  the  refracted  wave  and 

the  incident  P2  wave  increases  with  increasing  distance  between 
source  and  interface.  For  example,  for  a  distance  of  3  in.  from 
the  source  the  approximate  amplitude  ratio  is  0.07,  0.11, and  0.30 
for  values  of  h  =  1,  2  and  3  in.,  respectively. 

The  refracted  waves  along  the  interface  show  characteristics 
similar  to  the  pulse  in  the  high- impedance  medium  along  the  inter¬ 
face,  i.e.,  no  noticeable  dispersion,  low  attenuation  and  multiple 
peaks.  The  amplitude  ratio  at  corresponding  points  along  the 
interface  between  the  pulses  in  the  two  media  is  of  the  order  of  0.30. 

One  general  conclusion  from  all  experiments  conducted  is  that 
the  incident  wave  upon  impingement  on  the  interface  and  combination 
with  reflected  waves  is  reinforced  by  approximately  25  to  50  percent. 
This  is  true  in  all  cases,  whether  the  wave  is  plane  or  cylindrical 
and  whether  the  loading  source  is  in  the  low-  or  high- impedance 
medium.  The  highest  stresses  in  the  high- impedance  medium  occur  at 
the  interface  when  the  loading  source  is  in  that  medium.  The  highest 
stresses  in  the  low-impedance  medium  occur  at  the  interface  and  are 
of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  whether  the  source  is  in  the  low-  or 
high -impedance  medium.  In  the  former  case,  however,  this  stress  falls 

off  rapidly  with  increasing  distance  of  source  from  interface. 
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The  present  work  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  photoelastic 
methods  developed  and  used  heretofore  provide  illuminating  insights 
into  wave  propagation  problems  and  they  can  yield  solutions  to 
specific  problems  and  useful  conclusions  regarding  the  influence  of 
material,  geometrical  and  loading  parameters.  Although  a  great  many 
cases  were  treated  in  this  investigation,  the  treatment  can  not  be 
considered  complete.  Complete  separation  of  stresses  would  require 
moire  data  in  all  cases  and  a  rigorous  viscoelastic  analysis. 
Experimental  methods  for  such  analyses  have  been  developed  previously 
but  could  not  be  applied  here  due  to  time  limitations.  Future 
research  could  deal  with  more  complete  analyses  of  a  few  critical 
problems  using  all  available  methods  and  techniques.  The  potential 
of  holographic  and  interferometric  methods  in  connection  with  these 
problems  should  be  investigated. 

The  problem  of  wave  propagation  in  layered  media  could  be 
extended  to  include  more  than  two  layers  or  include  curved  interfaces. 
The  possibility  of  stress  waves  reflected  from  a  curved  interface  and 
focusing  in  a  small  area  should  be  of  interest.  The  influence  of 
wavefront  orientation  with  respect  to  the  interface  should  be  studied. 
Then,  it  would  be  possible  to  see  if  phase  velocities  are  functions 
of  the  incident  angle  as  predicted  theoretically  (Ref.  16).  Also, 
the  conditions  (critical  angle)  for  which  interface  waves  are  pro¬ 
duced  should  be  established  experimentally.  The  extension  of  these 
studies  to  three-dimensions  is  now  entirely  feasible  owing  to  recent 
developments  in  the  scattered-light  technique  using  a  multiple-pulse 
ruby  laser  (Ref.  11).  The  problem  of  an  explosively  loaded  spherical 
cavity  in  an  infinite  medium  or  near  interfaces  is  of  great  importance. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  influence  of  material  parameters 
should  also  be  undertaken.  In  the  study  of  wave  propagation  in 
layered  media,  the  different  layers  can  be  elastic,  viscoelastic 
(linear  or  nonlinear),  viscoplastic  or  fluid.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  influence  of  a  solid-liquid  interface  is  of  special  interest  and 
could  be  studied  using  birefringent  fluids.  Feasibility  studies  of 
scattered-light  photoelasticity  in  birefringent  fluids  have  been 
conducted  recently  at  IITRI. 
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Another  approach  which  has  not  been  explored  much  is  the 
study  of  wave  propagation  in  actual  rock  materials.  Moire  methods 
and  birefringent  coatings  would  be  eminently  suitable  for  such 
studies.  In  such  studies,  the  effects  of  material  anisotropy  on 
wave  propagation  would  be  of  great  interest.  Loads  could  be 
increased  to  sufficiently  high  levels  to  produce  failure  and  crack 
propagation  characteristics  under  dynamic  loading  could  be  studied. 
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